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C arl Fisher turned a mosquito-plagued, malarial sandbar into 
Miami Beach, "The Sun and Fun Capital of The World,” in 
less than a decade, dredging up sea bottom to build the 
island paradise, an all-American Las Vegas-by-the- Sea, where Frank Sinatra and 
Jackie Gleason later partied and Richard Nixon would receive two Republican 
nominations for president. Art Deco hotels lined the beach, bold as Cadillacs, 
defiant in the path of hurricanes, their confident Modern lines projecting postwar 
American power. Morris Lapidus, the architect of the Fontainebleau Flotel, 
understood that the skin-deep city Fisher conjured out of neon and sunshine was 
a stage for the leisure fantasies of the ruling class. When his iconic Collins 
Avenue hotel opened in 1954, Lapidus said he wanted to design a place "where 
when (people) walk in, they do feel This is what I've dreamed of, this is what we 
saw in the movies.'" 

For many years in Miami, that movie was Scarface, as Colombian drug lords 
shot it out in mall parking lots. A shiny new downtown skyline of banks and 
condos emerged during a recession economy from the laundered proceeds of 
drug smuggling. Today the cocaine cowboys have all died, or done their time and 
moved on. Their descendents are selling art and real estate. 

Art Basel Miami Beach brings an estimated 40,000 people to Miami each year 
to look at art, party, and more important, look at celebrities as they look at art and 
party. The art fair, once dubbed "an art Costco for billionaires," generates an 
estimated $500 million in art sales each year. 

Art Basel came to Miami Beach in 2002, and the rise of Miami as an 
international art world capital neatly coincided with the glory days of the housing 
bubble. According to Peter Zalewski of Condovulture.com, around 23.000 new 
condo units were built in and around downtown Miami during the Art Basel era 






— twice the amount built in the 40 previous years. The success of the 
international art exhibition has inspired a fever dream among city leaders, in 
which Miami's skyline and neighborhoods are radically transformed by art 
world-related real estate development. 

Cesar Pelli's $461 million, 570,000-square-foot Carnival Center for the 
Performing Arts opened in 2006 in a moribund section of downtown known for 
its proximity to the faded 1970s-era mall, the Omni. That same year, the Miami 
Art Museum (MAM) hired as its new director Terence Riley, the former curator 
for architecture and design at the New York Museum of Modem Art. Heralded in 
his new city as "the Robert Moses of the new Miami millennium," Riley initiated 
the development of Museum Park. This 29-acre complex would be home to new 
buildings for the Miami Art Museum and the Miami Museum of Science and 
Planetarium. It was to be built on the site of Miami's last public waterfront park, 
Bicentennial Park, long a sort-of autonomous zone for Miami's homeless 
residents. While the new MAM is not scheduled for completion until 2013, by 
2007, a 50-floor, 200-unit luxury condo development, 10 Museum Park, had 
already been finished across the street. 

Yet while Miami leaders seek to 
present to the world Art Basel's 
image of wealth and glamour, the 
iconic image of South Florida today 
has abruptly become the newly built 
and entirely empty condo 
development. Zalewski estimates 
that 40% of the condo units built 
since 2003 near downtown Miami 
remain unsold. Florida's foreclosure 
rate is the second-highest in the 
nation, and for the first time since 
World War II, people are leaving 
Florida faster than they are arriving. 

Just months before this year's Art 
Basel Miami Beach, a New York 
Times cover story told of the lone 

occupant in a towering Broward County condo that had gone entirely into 
foreclosure. As the fair approached, 1 wondered: can art really save a city like 
Miami? Or is its reliance on art world money part of the city's collapse? 
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A t this year's Art Basel, the glitz was, of course, play ed 

down, what with the global economic collapse and all. An 
Basel’s main corporate sponsor, top Swiss bank UBS, was 
now the subject of an FBI probe on charges of helping billionaire clients evade 
taxes. Whether due to economic hardship or simply out of spite, in the weeks 
before the opening of the fair, UBS announced that the legendary UBS free 
caviar tent on the beach would not be open at this year’s Art Basel. One could 
also not help but notice that the famed ice sculptures on the beach itself, lavish 
hallmarks of the recent boom, were gone this year, too ~ already as fabled as the 
lost city of Atlantis. 

Still, the epic "Arts and Power" issue of Miami magazine hit the stands on 
time, luxurious full-color spreads on oversize glossy pages. Press from all over 
the world wrote a month's worth of previews leading up to the event, and on the 
day of the VIP vernissage, TV news reporters from all continents were there to 
dutifully record the arrivals of billionaires, celebrities, and fashion models at the 
Miami Beach Convention Center. As Art Basel Miami Beach 2009 opened, the 
floor of the convention center was eerily quiet, with hardly a sound except a 
hushed, determined whisper a bit like paper money being rubbed together. It 
seemed to me like everyone was doing her or his part, as if the whole art fair was 
a sort of performance art piece demonstrating the vigor of the free market in dark 
times. 

This murmur ceased completely, and the air filled with the muted clicking of 
camera shutters, as Sylvester Stallone passed me on the convention floor. 
Stallone, too, was stoic, his expression hidden by dark sunglasses at mid-day. He 
stopped next to me about a foot to my left and began to talk to TV news cameras 
about his own paintings on display, presented by the gallery Gmurzynska. Close- 
up and in person, clumps of the actor's face, now just inches from mine, seemed 
to lay inert and dead like the unfortunate globs of oil paint he had arranged on his 
own canvasses. Pieces of puffy cheek hung limp and jowly under taut eyebrow 
skin, Botox and facelifts fighting age for control. For a paparazzi flashbulb 
moment, I thought I saw in Rambo's sagging face a metaphor for the doomed 
efforts to prop up a whole failing way of life. 

The Miami Beach Convention Center's 500,000 square feet had been blocked 
out into booths and concourses that comprised a pseudo-city of art. As a city, it 
most resembled some parts of the new Manhattan — crowded yet curiously 
hollowed out and lifeless; under relentless surveillance and full of nostalgia for 
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its former, more vital self. The life-size 
portraits by Kehinde Wiley felt like the city 
in a long ago summer, how the radio of 
every passing car seemed to be blasting the 
same song. In the city of art, time stood still 
and context was annihilated; Matisse, de 
Kooning, and Duchamp had all retired to the 
same street. A sailor portrayed in a 2009 
life-size portrait by David Hockney seemed 
to gaze wistfully across the hall toward a 
1981 silk-screened print of a dollar sign by 
Andy Warhol. Groundbreaking art that once 
had the power to shock, move, or startle — 
Rauschenberg's collages, Richard Prince's 
Marlboro men, Barbara Krueger's text block 
barrages — were presented here as high- 
priced real estate. A print of a photo of 
Warhol and Basquiat together in SoHo stood 
catty-comer to a 1985 Warhol painting 
of the text, "Someone Wants To Buy 
Your Apartment Building." 

1 wondered if this city of art offered 
clues as to the kind of city that 
developers imagined Miami might 
become. 

Across Biscayne Bay, away from 
Miami Beach in the city of Miami, the 
down and out neighborhoods of the 
poorest city in America were 
transforming as if by wave of magic 
! wand into an enormous outdoor art 
I mall. Fifteen satellite art fairs and 60 
' galleries staged simultaneous 
' exhibitions in Miami during the week 
of Art Basel Miami Beach - virtually 
all of this art crammed into the 50 
square blocks just north of downtown 
j that included Overtown, Miami's 

historic African American ghetto, and Wynwood, a low rent Puerto Rican 
neighborhood. Warehouses vacant the other 50 weeks of the year were hastily 
being turned into galleries or party spaces. Solely for Art Basel week, the Lower 
East Side hipster bar Max Fish had built an exact replica of its Ludlow Street 
digs in an Overtown storefront. In Wynwood, the paint still appeared wet on 
fresh layers of murals and graffiti running up and down the streets. 
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The modern-day Carl Fisher most perhaps most responsible for dredging this 
new art world Miami up from the bottom of the sea is Craig Robins. "I 
transformed the image of my city from Scarface into Art Deco," is how Robins 
put it when 1 talked to him in the Design District offices of his development firm. 
Dacra. Widely considered to be the person who brought Art Basel to Miami 
Beach, Robins is, at a youthful 46, the man who perhaps more than anyone 
embodies the values and tastes of a new Miami where art and real estate have 
become as inseparable as fun and sun. Robins takes art seriously — he is a major 
collector of artists like John Baldessari, Elizabeth Peyton, Rirkrit Tiravanija, and 
Richard Tuttle — and he made his name and fortune by restoring the derelict Art 
Deco motels on his native Miami Beach during the early 1990s into the 
international high-end tourist destination now known as South Beach. Today, 
Robins is one of the principal owners of the warehouses in the Miami Design 
District and Wynwood. 

A Miami artist who had worked with Robins on an event described him as 
helpful and supportive of local artists. Yet, he told me of Robins, “He gives art 
space to artists and they think that perhaps he will collect them and make their 
careers. But it is actually the other way around. Their art is what will make his 
buildings valuable.” 


With his casual dress, shaved head, and stylish Euro glasses, Robins could 
easily fit in as one of the German tourists who flock to the discos on the South 
Beach that he developed. His offices offer a rotating display of the works of art in 
his collection. Around the time of Art Basel, his staff had installed many works 
by the SoCal conceptual artist John Baldessari, in honor of Baldessari's 
upcoming career retrospective at the Tate Gallery in London. Robins was 
friendly and projected a relaxed cool; when I'd met him on the convention center 
floor and asked for an interview, he gave me an affectionate shoulder squeeze 
and said, "Call my assistant and we'll hang, OK?" A few days later, he grinned 









somewhat impishly when I sat down said, "I notice you sat in the Martin Bas 
chair," as if it was a Rorschach test. Honestly, it was the only piece of furniture in 
the design collector's office that looked dependably functional. 

Not surprisingly, Robins was adept at explaining the art theory behind his 
development projects, and the ways Dacra is bringing art, design, and real estate 
together "to make Miami a brand name." He said he learned from the successful 
preservation of historic buildings in his South Beach projects that consumers 
were starting to reject the cookie-cutter commodities of the mall and "starting to 
value unique experiences" made from "a combination of permanent and 
temporary things."' On the streets of the Design District and Wynwood. Robins 
sought to bring together restaurants, fashion showrooms, and high-end retail 
stores, surrounded by parties, international art shows, and public art. "This gives 
a richness to the experience of Miami," Robins said. "That is the content that 
Miami is evolving toward right now." 2 1 thought of Lapidus, the Godfather of Art 
Deco, and his quote about the Fontainebleau: In Wynwood, Robins wanted to 
turn not just a hotel lobby but an entire neighborhood into a place where visitors 
feel they have entered a movie. 



Robins grew more excited as he discussed his vision. "With my work at 
Dacra. I build communities." he told me. “When we brought Miami here, Miami 
immediately became recognized as a world-class city.” 

Others are skeptical. "Miami will always be an attractive place for people to 
visit in December, but you can't graft culture onto a city," says Alan Farago of 
the widely read blog Eye On Miami. "It's a mistaken belief that art can be a totem 


























or a symbol of a great city without there being any substance. Miami will 
continue to be a pretender because there is no investment in local culture beyond 
building massive edifices like the Performing Arts Center." 

Indeed, the center — now renamed the Adrienne Arsht Performing Arts 
Center, in honor of a wealthy benefactor — has become perhaps another in a 
long line of tragicomic failed improvements for the area. Bunker-like, it has been 
likened by some architecture critics to an upside-down Jacuzzi. Though 20 years 
in the making and long heralded by boosters as a building that would instantly 
make Miami a "world-class city," the center has operated at a deficit and suffered 
from poor attendance since its opening. The future of Museum Park suddenly 
turned cloudy a month before the opening of this year's Art Basel, when Miami 
Art Museum director Terrence Riley unexpectedly resigned days after unveiling 
the architects Herzog and de Meuron's final model for the new buildings. Riley 
sited a desire to return to private practice as an architect, but online speculation 
had it that he already knew cash-strapped Miami would ultimately be unable to 
raise the money to build the museum. 

Farago, however, wonders what would change even if the city did have the 
money. "In Miami on one hand, we have public school teachers using their own 
salaries to buy art supplies for their students," he says. "Then we have these one- 
off art events and a performing arts center that brings us road shows ot Rent, 

When I asked Robins what lasting 
benefits Art Basel provided to the 
community, he cited a roster ot new 
restaurants opened by star chets and 
fashion showrooms, "ft encourages 
people to come down here year-round," 
he said. It was clear that Robins was 
discussing amenities designed for 
tourists, or for a speculative community 
of future residents who might be enticed 
to come to Miami. 

I suggested that there were actually 
two different communities in Wynwood 
with potentially opposing interests. I 
told Robins I'd attended a community 
meeting held by the activist groups 
Power University and the Miami 
Workers Center. There, Wynwood 
residents discussed how their rents had 
doubled, how the city continued to 
neglect the facilities at Roberto 
Clemente Park, and how the increased 

presence of police escorting the art patrons to the new galleries had made them 
feel like they didn't belong in their own neighborhood. 
























Robins, who had been very loose and calm during the first 45 minutes of our 
talk, became visibly upset and launched into a sustained rant. "Well, look, active 
communities are a good thing," he said, shaking his head. "But just because a 
community is active doesn't mean it is rational. You go and sit in these meetings 
and half the people are nuts. Half are just there because they are miserable people 
and they have some soapbox to go and rant about all these things that they think 
they have some entitlement to attack government about when they never do 
anything themselves for anyone. I find that 20 percent of these people are totally 
irrational, mean-spirited people who would never agree with anyone about 
anything good." 

"What kind of people do you mean?" I asked. 

"People who feel disenfranchised! They're very angry. They have 
psychological problems and they want a forum to vent. I'm not implying we 
should stifle democracy — I'm a big believer in it! I'm saying these people 
should not be taken seriously by enlightened people!" 

Robins rose to look at a clock on his desk. Not surprisingly, our time was up. 

I politely excused myself to the restroom. When I returned it was like no tantrum 
had ever happened. Robins' impish grin even returned as I asked him to pose for 
a photo in front of one of his Baldessari prints. I had him stand in front of Cigar 
Smoke to Match Clouds That are Different (By Sight/ First Version), a 1972-3 
triptych of photos. As the artist looks into a mirror at clouds over his shoulder in 
the sky, he blows out a mouthful of twisting cigar smoke, trying to match their 
elusive shape in the air. _ 


























O ut on the streets of Wynwood, it was still mostly quiet, 

expectant, but the scene at David Lynch's art opening gave 
one a sense of what the coming weekend would be like. 

Lynch was presenting photos from a book of staged stills he is releasing with a 
CD of music by Danger Mouse. Hundreds of hipsters, mostly locals, guzzled free 
booze and gawked when new Miami resident Iggy Pop showed up, shirtless as 
usual, in a Miami Vice-style blue blazer. As 1 watched the Godfather of Punk 
pose for pictures with his arm around Danger Mouse, I thought of the city of art, 
the Jackson Pollacks and Donald Judds together at last, on the convention center 
floor. I had the eerie feeling that the Internet had come to life. 


I left the opening and walked at random through the streets of Wynwood at 
2:00 a.m. thinking about the city of art on the convention center floor and about 
the real city in front of me. A couple weeks before Art Basel, Andy Warhol's 
print 200 Dollar Bills - literally a screenprint of 200 one-dollar bills -- had sold 
at auction for $43 million. The sale of this painting - the alchemy that turned the 
value of the painting’s subject into its sale value -- neatly embodied the history 
and mechanics of the speculative housing bubble and seemed an art world riposte 
to worries about its collapse all at once. With this work, Warhol had said 
something about the evanescent, transformative powers of art and desire. As I 
walked I reflected that this elusive quality was at the heart of Miami’s own 
foundation myth as well. 


As the story goes, it was the scent of orange blossoms in winter that lured 
railroad magnate and Florida developer, Henry Flagler to Miami. Flagler had 
terminated his Florida East Coast rail line 66 miles north at his luxury hotel in 
Palm Beach and had no plans to go further into what seemed a harsh, 










uninhabitable swamp. But in the winter of 1894 there was a deep freeze that 
ruined much of the Florida orange crop. Flagler realized this was bad press to 
potential investors back up north. Julia Tuttle, who owned 640 acres at the mouth 
of the Miami River, saw an opportunity to persuade Flagler to continue his 
railroad on to Miami - and to increase her own property value, of course. She 
sent Flagler a bouquet of orange blossoms to show that Miami had been 
unaffected by the freeze. Flagler was impressed and he continued his railroad. A 
city founded on a search for the scent of orange blossoms in winter could 
understand how a mere picture of two hundred dollars could be worth forty-three 
million. 

The late night streets were full of activity, a sense of a city being created 
instead of a city in decay like back on the convention center floor. Warehouse 
doors were open and there were people hammering, and building, and painting 
and hanging art everywhere. While looking at murals and thinking about the 
changes Art Basel had brought to Miami, 1 unexpectedly came upon a small 
street party of people I knew. The side street intersection was lit up like a stage 
with an enormous floodlight. Street artist SWOON stood high on a scissor lift, 
painting a mural on a warehouse wall, while below a couple of kids dressed like 
old tramps wrestled with a big, brown stuffed gorilla. 


i 



The gorilla split open, and thousands of tiny white particles of stuffing poured 
out into a warm Miami breeze, swirling high into the air and reflecting the glow 
from the floodlight. I ran to join the kids, who were now playing and laughing in 
the sudden snowstorm. 







Woke up, somehow\ at 5:00 AM, less than 
2 V 2 hours after going to and went to meet 
other half of crew at US 1/27 th Axe 
(I. +A.+C.Q. +C. P. +F. +D.+G.). So-called 
"Rum Bloc " rolled at 6:45 to downtown. We 
slopped in Brickell for shots of rum to 
commence the day. Everyone in pretty good 
spirits as we cross the river into eerily quiet 
downtown. Head immediately to Cacique ”s 
Corner for real coffee. Counter lady makes it 
strong and asks if we re protesters, pumps her I 
fists and cheers us. So far, people on actual 
streets have been more friendly and 
supportive of us, “ The Protesters ", which is 
heartwarming and makes me a little proud 
and surprised. 

We find a big crowd waiting for puppet 
arrival at G Center MetroRail. Lots of cops 
around, but protesters look good, if not 
extremely plentiful. Anandi and I go ride 
around to scout out routes to the famous fence I 
to see w hat the scene is like. Streets are dead | 
throughout downtown. At fence, cops are 
yawning and stretching. A. stops to photo the I 
Xmas village behindfence with riot cops 
guarding it. Cops smile and pose for the 
photo. It s another one of those “backstage ” | 
moments. Before the war, oddly loose. What 
is it about the extremeness of our positions 
that always makes these moments so 
genuinely humorous, especially with such 
ruthless brutality to come? All routes to the 
fence are clear, but easily covered soon... 

Group splits in tw o. 1 go with Anandi, 

C inque, and Greg into rear of march. It feels I 
great to finally be out in the streets - loud, 
proud, unpermitted - but my enthusiasm fades\ 
sort-of soon as I realize we re marching in a 
completely shut down city with almost no 
onlookers, every business closed, and only 
cops watching. Undercover cops mill 
transparently enough, on every comer. Lots 
of fake, clean "homeless ” guys out today. 

Eventually march appears, stalled on 
Flagler at NE 3 rd . After maybe 20 minutes of | 
no movement, we see busses of Broward 
County sheriffs driving up Flagler toward us. 
so we all take off, getting out of area, to the 
west, before police seal off Flagler. Then we 
start riding around perimiter of march to see 


I wasn't surprised to find that one of the 
tramps who had ripped open the gorilla turned 
out to be a kid I’d known for years, who I often 
call “Agent H”. Once a teen squatter and 
protester, Agent H has been making the scene at 
these big art events for the past couple of years. 
As he came up to greet me, trailing a cloud of 
fake blizzard, I had a sudden dejtk vu of the last 
time we had met on these Miami streets. The 
convergence space for protesters at the 2003 
protests against the Free Trade of the Americas 
(FTAA) 4 meeting was in a warehouse just a 
block or so away in this very neighborhood that 
was now the site of all of these art fares. At the 
time, Miami police had removed all of the 
coconuts from trees downtown, telling the media 
that “The Anarchists” — as we were popularly 
known in local press - would surely gather them 
to use as weapons against the cops. 4 Somehow 
we had managed to get a hold of one actual 
coconut and for a joke, Agent H and I had gone 
out front of the convergence space to play catch 
with the coconut. We threw it back and forth as 
if warming up on the sidelines of a football 
game, a sort of conceptual art piece for the 
benefit of the TV news cameras that had been 
gathered in front of the space for an entire week 
to get a glimpse of The Anarchists and see what 
diabolical things we were planning next. 

As Agent H walked up now I saw that week 
all in a flash; me and my friends running from 
cops, the explosions of tear gas canisters in open 
air, the bleeding protesters - just kids - limping 
dazed through these same streets of Wynwood,. 

Now here we were in these streets again, on 
the eve of a week-long party for the super rich. 

A guy I recognized from Brooklyn rode by on a 
tall bike. Bay Area artist Monica Canilao went 
careening by on a scooter with no helmet. A cop 
drove by and smiled and waved. We were still in 
the streets but this was different. Tragedy, then 
farce, I thought as I studied Agent H's face for 
signs of the six long years in between. Agent H 
bragged to me that he had just smuggled several 
several ounces of weed into town on the plane from a 








trimming job he’d had in Humboldt County, and 
then he scampered off to climb a telephone pole, 
still holding the gorilla. 

Guys from Overtown with comrows and gold 
teeth were laying out a spread of huge chicken legs 
on a flaming grill. Some punk kids from Brooklyn 
sat on the curb, drinking beer. A girl in the group 
laid her head on a boy’s shoulder as they all 
watched SWOON work. I thought of the fights 
with riot cops in these streets and I flashed back to 
the Stallone scene earlier in the day, back on the 
convention floor. Where did this informal street 
party fit on that spectrum? Here, in this 
intersection, I had found something living and 
breathing. This could be the real city of art. But I 
also knew the SWOON mural was commissioned 
by Jeffrey Deitch. I stood and watched the painting 
and the dancing and laughing and eating in the 
fake December snowstorm and contemplated what 
the city would be like if we all had the free time, 
resources, and permission to take to the streets and 
transform the city any way we pleased. Was this a 
window to a different world where anything might 
be possible? 

Or was it just art? 


if its sealed in or not. Thus, our eventual role 

as bike scouts evolves naturally. It turns out 
that cops are allowing people out to the 
north, apparently focusing on forcing us away 
from the fence to the north and west. When 
we find our whole group, we decide to stay m 
two groups to roam around and scout out 
routes and info and regroup eve/y 20 minutes 
or so. This turns out to be a fun way to spend 
our time there, and seems useful, as we 
provide info repeatedly to stragglers and indy 
media reporters. 

Concurrently, we were hearing reports of 
a group of Black Bloc, numbering about a 
hundred, who were trapped back by the police 
station, NW of us, poor guys. We checked 
that out, loo, but couldn 7 even get close. 
Anandi asked an “imbedded journalist ” 
coming from behind police lines if they were 
back there and he said, “No. They all got let 
go and said they were reconverging at 
Biscyane and Flagler So much for security 
culture! 

(Later conversations with an excitable 
youth from Pennsylvania would reveal that 
the group of detainees was the so-called 
Padded Bloc of Pittsburgh,. Who had stayed 
in a hotel to the northwest of downtown, 
which is why they made the unfortunate . self- 
isolating decision to have the very heaviest 
group on the whole scene march in one 
vulnerable group through miles of ghetto to 
get to the fence. Kid said their hotel had a 
cop stakeout. Padded Bloc’s gear was 
confiscated and they were allowed to continue 
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on. I had met the Allentwon kid out front of Bay front Park on Wednesday night. He d excitedly told me. 7 m 
here with the Padded Bloc! They re planning some CRAZY SHIT! ” while I’d tried to tell him I didn 7 
necessarily need to know about it! On N20, he d been sprayed at 9:00 AM, but seemed in fairly good spirits. 

He got the spraying on video ...) 

Eventually, the march that had been trapped had reconverged at Biscayne and Flagler, now in a dead end. 
surrounded by fence on east, south plus line of riot cops on the west. To the north, Biscayne was open up to a 
line of cops at NW 4 th street, with the fence bordering on the east the whole way, and the streets to the west 
clogged intermittently with lines of riot cops, the streets opening and closing periodically. It appeared that the 
cops would probably either try to go for the mass arrest and pen the protesters in or start forcing them north 
into a violent confrontation and/or mass arrest at 4 th , the site of the AFL-CIO legal march that we had agreed 
to stay AWAY from. As if to foreshadow this, an ominous clap sounded, the sound of tear gas firing . and 

Anandi and I raced toward the puff of smoke. The air was thick with vinegar and everyone suddenly had 
bandanas on, but there was no gas (turned out to be a concussion grenade). 

After scouting more, we were returning to Biscayne at 11:00 AM, when we encountered the FLA Bloc 
leaving there. Cops had dispersed Flag/Biscayne protesters and everyone was clearing the area to relax for an 
hour til the noon legal union march. So... we went and sat around by the wellness center, totally exhausted. 

Here came my first wave of relief. I sincerely had not expected to be out on the streets, not arrested, at noon. I 
had pretty much expected to be in jail or injured by 9:00 AM. 



Part two of the day started now. It was now pretty damn hot and bright. Cinque was growling about just 
wanting to go home. D + F split up from us. Anandi and I had to convince everyone to go to the legal march 

There was a rumor that at noon, all of “us ” in legal march area would be pulled out, arrested, so we wanted to 
pad the numbers. I personally didn t buy it, cuz by now, huge crews of burly steel workers from PA, auto 
workers from Michigan, etc. all mustaches and huge guts, matching union shirts, sometimes with wives and 
kids, were streaming into the area and I doubted that riot cops would attack us in front of them or physically 
endanger the union guys by charging through their ranks for us. 

Inside the legal area, the place was crawling with undercovers, but also some undercover BLACK 
BLOCKERS! I recognized several punks, dressed covertly in Hawaitn shirts, conventional attire, moving 
effortlessly through the normal crowd. It was clear that there was a plan to attack the fence again, but / 
didn t know when and didn t want to ask. We sat in the shade and drank rum and water and more water. The 
police media spokesmen. Bill Schwartz, wandered by and a small crowd of reporters ran up, chirping. " Bill! 

Oh, Bill! They were pathetic - all smiles, ass kissing. Anandi and me watched them for a bit til we decided to 
go stand behind the spokesmen on camera and make fun of him. As soon as we stood behind him, the 
cameraman scowled and pout down his camera. We watched as the reporters wrapped it up, handshakes and 
Gosh, thanks. Bill! ”s all around. Then one of them put on his imbeddedjournalisyl construction helmet, 
awkwardly, and they turned to go. They looked so pathetic in their little helmets, licking the cop s hand, that 1 
was. in fact, moved to go up to them and say, “You guys are so pathetic, standing there in your little helmets 
licking the cop s hand. ” 

After awhile, it became clear that we were surrounded by sketchy undercover cops, obviously desperately 
listening to see what our plans were, so we somewhat abruptly decided, fuck it, no reason to be here, lets go. 
and headed back to the wellness center at 1:00 PM to sleep on the sidewalk. 




This was where shit got intense. I woke up, just after 4:00 PM to Ivy saying that there d been another rush 
on the fence about 15 minutes before and that the cops had responded with rubber bullets in the face, lots of 
spraying, etc. Sure enough, the medics were slowly limping up the streets before our very eyes, people with big 
welts on their arms, etc. in tow. Anandi and 1 decided to get coffee first and then go to the fence. Groggily, we 
rode back to check out the way that would be open to Biscayne, only to see the protesters being marched up N. 
Miami Avenue from N1A 4 th street. We rode down first to look at the march and when we rode back by the 
wellness center, there were cops everywhere, blocking access to N. Miami Ave, medics limping away, trying to 
run and treat the newly sprayed at the same time, and there was Ivy, against the wall, sprayed. 

There was just enough time to register that quick gut shock at seeing my best friend hurt, before we decided 
to ride up ahead and see what was happening. Ivy was with Caroline and a medic, so she seemed OK. Later, 
we d hear that moments after we d left, the cops had ran through, swinging batons and pepper spraying wildly, 
and that Ivy had narrowly ducked away from a blow to the head. The cops indiscriminately sprayed into the 
wellness center itself and forced everyone, including people seeking treatment, off the block. 
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Up ahead, the situation u as vety chaotic. People M ere allow ed to leave the larger group and there were small, 
stunned groups ofprotesters, sitting in doorway’s on side streets, looking totally confused. Meanwhile, the cops 
pushed the larger group further and further north and west, finally to the old FEC rail tracks that mark the 
beginning of true Overtown. While helicopters buzzed in ever tightening circles overhead, closer and closer to 
the ground. Af-Am Overtown residents came out of their doors and to their windows to see what was going on. 

A bandana-faced youth ripped a gate open and started hauling garbage out of an empty lot and into the street 
to make a barrier, unpassable by cop cars. It suddenly seemed like the protest could truly go in any direction 
now, all the way to full ghetto riot. 

Anandi and I started scouting routes again. Surprisingly, no move had yet been made toward mass arrest 
and it was clear that they were, instead, snatching people out. Now, Anandi and I were very visibly riding back 
and forth under the helicopters, leading the march. Riot cops were now assembling two blocks behind at NE 9 th 
St and on the sides. The group was at NE I I th , almost V 2 way to the convergence space. We figured they were 
about to either trap us in or push us all the way to corn. Space filter, we d learn that at about this time, police 
completely surrounded the convergence space, causing the space s security to declare lock down and kick 
everyone out. Many kids were arrested in small groups in the surrounding hood. Maybe the cops were trying 
to get us all at once?) So. Anandi and 1 told the group s signal calling flag Movers to TURN BACK to downtown 
or go east to get out of the trap. Just then, about 15 cop cars, lights blazing, drove STRAIGHT INTO THE 
CROWD at top speed, cutting the group in tM’o as people dove and ran to get out of the way. The cars stopped 
just west at the tracks, now sealing off that escape route. While we were trying to get the march to turn around, 
about 10 more cop vehicles came from the NE, again swerving into the crowd and trying to cut off the north and 
east exits. Anandi and I started furiously biking to reach the closing gap. across the empty lot, between the 
cops and the building. Anandi headed toward the alley. I headed toward 11*. Cop cars with DOORS HALF 
OPEN swerved in front of me to cut me off, with the doors flying open and cops jumping out, swinging wildly. 
Somehow, I made it between them and out to the street. Looking back, 1 saw the line close just as another 
figure on a bike, riding at top speed, came to it. The cops held out their batons, clotheslining the biker, who 
flew up into the air and landed, crumpled, in a heap. I thought it was Anandi, but realized as the cops gingerly 
picked up the figure from the ends like a broken trash bag and tossed it into the van, that it was a guy. I stared 
in stunned horror for a second before 1 realized cops were still coming to seal of 1 l' h at N. Miami Ave. I rode 
like hell for several blocks, sometimes directly at oncoming cops, sometimes turning around and trying the next 
street, til somehow I made it down by the old Miami Arena. Somewhat safe here, numerous thwarted protesters 
were milling glumly about. apparently ? unsought by cops. I got off my bike and calmly walked toward our 
reconvergence spot, the wellness center. On the way, l ran across a middle-aged guy with a bloody mustache 
and a newly shot lip. He looked like a steelworker who took a rubber bullet in the face, but turned out to just be 
a sympathetic tourist who had been checking the protest out. He was a pretty nice guy and I heard later that 
he d been interviewed on TV and was quite articulate. When we talked, he motioned to his purple lip, turned to 
raw meat, and said, ' THITH THUCTH! '' 

At the wellness center. Ivy ; was now OK. But Cinque and Timmy Put were trapped in a cafe, drinking beer, 
behind cop lines, with about 100 other folks. I assumed Anandi was busted, too. Spirits were low. But, lo and 
behold, she came M alking up 45 minutes later, assuming that I had been arrested. It was so awesome! Then the 


Rum Bloc went back to the Grove to celebrate - not that the meetings were collapsed or that we won. but that 
we were simply all alive and no t in jail. _ 
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We moved up through the crowd, but 
before we got close enough to view what was 
happening and why, the crowd started 
running away. We were both shot with gas at 
close range. We got separated while running. 

I got hit all over my legs with what felt like 
little pellets from a shotgun that left aa sharp 
painful stinging sensation. Briannagot hit in 
the face directly above her left eyebrow. 

After meeting up again, we went to a 
nearby grassy area where medical assistance 
was available. One medic flushed my eyes 
and face with water to wash off the gas. The 
gas felt like hot pepper or lemon juice in an 
open cut and it was all over my face. While 
they were treating us, the police continued to 
advance and we got gassed again. Earlier in 
the day in another location, my frined with a 
broken hand was knocked over by a bike 
officer. This crash must have caused some 
sort of panic among the police because, while 
he was trying to kick the bike off himself, 
they grabbed his head and slammed it onto 
the concrete. They then handcuffed him. 
Meanwhile, his friends were yelling that he 
had a broken hand. 

The police then rushed a 17-year old girl 
and zapped her with a Taser gun. It knocked 
her dow n and they arrested her. She told me, 
“It was the worst thing I haveever felt.” 

I saw my friend on Saturday, the day after 
the protests ended. The left side of his face 
was black and blue. He said that in jail he w as 
placed on his back on a wet floor with the air 
conditioning blowing on him.. There are 
reports that people in jail were beaten by 
thepolice, some so badly they were 
hemorrhaging and were hospitalized. There 
were people calling from jail saying that 
women were forced to give oral sex and that 
people were sprayed down with hoses 
repeatedly. 


Aquabooty's promoters weren't taking a 
shot at art appreciation when they wrote 
"Fuck Art|Let's Dance"on a well-circulated 
flyer for their Saturday-night house party at 
the Marlin Bar. But in using the old New 
Wave mantra, they made an interesting 
observation. In its second year. Art Basel 
was as much about party ing for art's sakeas 
it was about the actual art. 

After the blastoff shindig last Tuesday at 
the Miami Beach Convention Center, where 
wine, cheese, and Basel babes flowed like 
honey, the rest of the w eek was one big 
Basel blowout. We'll begin on Wednesday 
night at the Bass Museum of Art, w here 
hundreds of sophisticates sipped wine and 
discussed texture, hues, and perspective. 

Some local IDM scenesters were there, like 
DJ Aura, Ivee Franco, and her pal, 

Phoenecia's Romulo del Castillo, who 
happened to agree (to the horror of his 
peers) that Art Basel is better than the 
Winter Music Conference. Why? "People 
dress better," he said... Thursday night's 
block(s) parties throughout the DeDis and 
Wynwood proved that a celebration of 
intellect and creativity makes a fantastic 
marketing vehicle. Thousands w ho frolicked 
along NE 36th Street were treated to as 
many random images of Bacardi products as 
actual fine art. Free alcohol is a wonderful 
perk for a pseudo-interest in high culture... 
Grand central for A-listers was the Raleigh 
Hotel, especially Friday night at Patrick 
McMullan's So8os party. As expected, there 
w as a big puff of smoke and then big shots 
appeared: Michael Capponi; WSVN-TV's 
Louis Aguirre, who said, "I'm not a star" 

(yes you are, Louis); Linda Marx, and 
Rudolf Piper. At the ultimate "it" table were 
Belkys Nerey and Ingrid Casares. both 
pulling off their usual tough chic, and they 
totally matched as best buds. Meanwhile 
next door at Studio in the Shelbome Beach { 
Resort, MTVRich Girl Ally Hilfiger sang 
horrid Madonna renditionswith other spoiled 
Manhattan brats as she reportedly inflated 
the egos of average-looking girls by telling 
them they should model for her. What 
cruelty. Basel this. Ally! 
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Off the main drag on the dim side streets, locals hustled cars into parking 
places in empty lots. With cheerful yet menacing Dade Country bravado, they ran 
the classic Miami scam of offering to "watch your car so that nothing happens to 
it" for $10. Just before Art Basel, newly released FBI crime statistics showed 
Miami had leapt to the fourth most violent city in the U.S., up from last year’s 
number 13. As I watched women in expensive heels stepping around a pair of 
scruffy, tan stray dogs, I reflected on some comments Craig Robins had made to 
me. When I asked him about the importance of Miami Vice to the redevelopment 
of Miami, he told me the 1980s TV show had "transformed the horror of the 
cocaine cowboy era, which was very real, into the fantasy of the cocaine 
cowboys, which was about sex appeal and fashion." Miami's brand name has 
always meant third world squalor skillfully repackaged as gritty charm. 



O n opening night of Art Basel, N. Miami Avenue was a sort 
of Potemkin museum , every storefront packed with art, free 
wine and cheese, and the usually sleepy street clogged with 
taxis and limos. Ordinarily no one walks in muggy Miami, but tonight the 
cracked and littered sidewalks were deep with art patrons dressed in their 
Midtown Manhattan finery, looking out of place, as if passengers on a private jet 
that had made an emergency landing on a tropical Caribbean island. Wynwood is 
an area hard-hit by foreclosures. Up and down N. Miami Avenue, printed signs 
reading "Cash For Your Warhol" were nailed to the burned-out and boarded-up 
storefronts that remained untouched by Art Basel, a witty parody of the "Cash 
For Your Flome" signs now popping up all over America's inner cities. 






As I walked, I came upon an art show at The Cynergi, a brand new, somewhat 
forlorn and empty condo rising ten stories above the stray dogs and potential 
muggings on North Miami Avenue. I reflected how the squalor of the streets 
was, in fact, a built-in, seductive selling point for these condos, stationed like 
colonial outposts throughout Miami's inner city. After all, it is implicit that the 
condo provides a climate-controlled and secure environment high above the 
humid disorder of the streets below; a sort-of Green Zone from which one can 
savor the fin de siecle angst over drinks from the safety of a private balcony high 
above the restless natives. The Cynergi seemed to go one step further, though, 
appealing to current preoccupations with the End of The World to sell its new 
units at an Art Basel opening night art show in its unfinished lobby. 

I entered the lobby to check out the exhibition, which was called “Get 
Ready... 2012”. The program explained that the show “interprets the end of the 
world prophecy of 2012; a possible shift in the consciousness from a business- 
minded, logical, and analytically driven world to a more balanced, evolved, 
global society that embraces intuition, play, and the unexpected.” The artists 
were art students from Miami-Dade Community College. Despite the lowered 
expectations that might engender - for instance, the unlikelihood of ever buying 
one’s own condo -- their art focused less on the potential cataclysmic events that 
the end of the Mayan calendar might bring, than on a hopeful sense of the 
potential for spiritual rebirth these changes would offer to mankind. 

There was no one else in the lobby but one woman who seemed to shadow me 
as I walked from artwork to artwork. I thought she might be the curator, but it 
turned out she was a real estate agent and she finally handed me her card and a 
brochure about the building. The brochure was entitled “Cynergi - City Living 
With Human Energy”. Spiritual rebirth was apparently available to buyers of the 
condo units, as well. With language that eerily echoed the program for the art 
show, the brochure announced that the condo tower “has 6 unique floor plans 
specifically designed for the creative and urban individual in mind who seeks the 
modem lifestyle.” Right! Today’s creative and urban individuals embrace play 
and the unexpected in an evolved lifestyle -just minutes from South Beach! 

Fifteen blocks down the street in Overtown, at the opening of the Pulse Art 
Fair, the connection between art and real estate was even more heavy-handedly 
made. The very first booth inside the door was devoted to New York Residence, 
a New York City firm that offers advice to real estate investors. I approached the 
man and the woman at the desk, smiling, and said, knowingly, “Oh. I get it. 

You're like an installation... This is commentary on how the art world serves the 
real estate world. That’s real good!” 

Not phased, the man asked, smiling, “So... you’re looking to buy property in 
New York City?” 

1 laughed. “Oh. man! Too much! This piece is, like, interactive !” I said. 



He simply smiled reassuringly and handed me a 16-page packet of sales 
information on The Centurion, a new condo on W. 56 th Street in NYC designed 
by I.M. Pei, where properties are selling for “only $2500 a square foot!” 

“Uh... that might be a little out of my price range right now,” I winked, 
willing to play along. “I really just don’t think I can buy a building in New York 
City.” 

He shook his head impatiently, as if I was a child, and smiled encouragingly 
back at me. “Actually, it’s a buyer’s market right now,” he said. 

“You could find some real deals!” the woman chimed in. 

“OK, OK... You really are real estate agents,” I said, glumly. “Real estate 
agents posing as artists, posing as real estate agents. 1 get it.” 

The guy grimaced but, perhaps eyeing my press badge, kept his cool and said. 
“Well, just think it over. And take my book.” 

He handed me a copy of Maximum Profits With New Construction: How To 
Successfully Invest in New York by Thomas Guss. Sure enough, judging by the 
back cover author photo, the man at the booth was Thomas Guss himself. 1 hefted 
the 111-page book with its full color cover and determined that the book was too 
long and expensively made for this to be an art joke. 


New and experienced real estate investors alike will 
benefit from Maximum Profits with New Construction by 
Thomas Guss, the definitive expert on investing in New 
York's new buildings. His resume is impressive: creator of 
multimillion dollar ad campaigns, CEO of one of Europe 's 
200 fastest-growing companies, president of a specialized 
Manhattan real estate firm, and now author of the ultimate 
guide to investing in New York's new construction. 
The observations and advice provided in this book are the 
result of working with several hundred clients from ail over 
the world, and from addressing questions even experienced 
investors ask in his seminars. 


Guss’ book jacket claimed, “This book is essential reading for everyone who 
wants to see returns of over 100% without much risk or work.” But, wait! Isn’t 
that how we got into this whole housing market crash and economic collapse? If 
it had been an art piece, it would have almost been a little too obvious. 

“This clear, practical manual will help readers see why investing 
in property in Manhattan could very well be one of the smartest 
decisions they make. You don't have to be a real estate whiz to profit 
from New York City's strong real estate market - not if you invest in this 
smart real estate guide first.” 

<- 













F ittingly, much of the big-name art that served as the backdrop for 
Art Basel's week-long street party in Wynwood was ephemeral 
street art that developer Tony Goldman and Deitch Projects 
commissioned for the outdoor exhibit, Wynwood Walls. Goldman, the famed 
developer of SoHo, was an early partner with a young and untested Robins in the 
80s and '90s on South Beach. In 2005, Goldman bought nineteen properties in 
Wynwood. Now, for Art Basel, in collaboration with Deitch, he was turning his 
warehouse exteriors into "a group of outdoor murals by the best artists in the 
field that will become an international street art museum." Participating artists 
included the Brazilian twins Os Gemeos, SWOON, Barry McGee, and most 
notably, Shepard Fairey of Andre the Giant/Obama Hope poster fame, who 
contributed an enormous piece on a wall in an empty lot on NW Second Avenue. 
By simply leaving the buildings empty and painting the sides to provide a 
backdrop for a street party experience on a beautiful December night, Wynwood 
Walls was a shining example of Robins’ strategy to create a Miami brand based 
on unique experiences. It was the total synthesis of the ambitions of art and real 
estate development. 

More Wynwood Walls murals by Kenny Scharf, AIKO, Clare Rojas, Jim Drain, 
and others could be found inside of a sort-of mural park made by opening a metal 
gate between two of Goldman’s warehouses. 1 spotted Goldman and Jeffrey 
Deitch standing together 5 and grinning through the bars at the crowd milling 
around on the lawn inside, so I went up to talk to them. The two were something 
of an odd couple — Goldman relaxed and rumpled, Miami-in-December casual 
in shirtsleeves and ball cap; Deitch, his usual immaculate suit-and-tie self. Yet 
they seemed giddy and finished each other's sentences like a couple in young 
love. I asked if there were plans to bring the graffiti museum indoors. "Who 
knows? "Right now — " Deitch began, and Goldman waved his arm with a 
flourish and said," — we're just happy to sit back and enjoy tonight." 













The murals on the streets and in the courtyard looked great. Yet, as visually 
arresting as many of these murals were, there was something about their 
appearance here in Miami that echoed the hollowness of the ”pop-up” bar, Max 
Fish, that had come down from New York for the week. Similarly, Wynwood 
Walls was a “pop up” event that obscured the fact that the neighborhood had 
already long been famed for its illegal graffiti walls. Local graff heroes like 
CROME and CROOK had faced serious prison time for their art. Earlier in the 
year, a member of the notorious Miami graffiti crew the MSG Cartel died when 
he fell off a sign onto the 1-95 freeway while throwing up a tag. In this context, 
the new murals were cor porate street art. 

The cynical bait-and-switch in 
Miami's stated goal to improve 
the city's fortunes through 
hosting international art fairs 
was embodied neatly in Fairey's 
work in Miami during Art 
Basel. His wall on NW 2 nd 
Avenue was protected by an 
armed guard, 24 hours a day. I 
caught up with Fairey while he 
worked on another mural on N. 
Miami Avenue. He stood on a 
bucket and applied wheat paste 
while he held forth on the moral 
purity of street art. "People from 
Miami who have never seen my 
work before will be able to 
check this out,” he told me. 
“People aren't intimidated by 
street art. They don't need to go 
to a museum or have the right 
credentials for interpreting art to 
view it. If they don’t like it, they 
can just go up and tag it!” 

"So then why does your new mural have its own armed guard?" 

Fairey stopped what hte was doing, got down off the bucket, and looked me in 
the eye. "Look," he said. "That wasn't my idea. That's Deitch's [Deich Projects’] 
thing. If it was up to me, you'd just leave it up. If people tag it, you clean it off. 
But the mural is on panels, and Deitch wants to keep it clean because they're 
going to move it later on." 

In other words, Fairey's public street art for Wynwood Walls wasn't really 
public at all. It only appeared to be public. But after the fair was over and the art 
world public had gone home, it would be moved indoors, possibly to a new 
graffiti museum, where it would be kept permanently or perhaps even sold. 
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SCAM: Have you done much art in Miami before? ^ 

SF: I have been to Art Basel before. I did a design for Bacardi Rum and some street art in Miami in 2004. 

SCAM: You have two huge murals in this neighborhood right now. How did you choose the themes for these 
murals? 

| SF: Well, these murals show the themes that I usually show in my work—promoting peace, questioning 
authority, conservation, global warming. They shed light on human rights issues. / chose to do this mosaic of 
images all in the same color palette so that it flows together. This wall (on N. Miami Avenue) is so huge that l 
did some painting in places but / didn 7 go for 100% coverage with posters like I did with the other one (on NW 
2 nd Avenue). This one is the DIYpunk rock street art mural. 

SCAM: Yeah. I see you got a bunch of old punk flyers in there. Black Flag. Minute men. Weirdos old LA stuff. | 
Do you consider yourself as coming out of the punk rock scene 9 

| SF: Well, punk rock changed my life, I guess, back in 1983. Skateboarding and punk M as how I got into 
everything else. Last year, I had the opportunity' to do a tour poster for X and Rollins Band M ho were on tour 
together, which was cnvesome for me. *: 

| SCAM: The mural on NW 2 nd Avenue appears to bring up some politipal issues but then it also seems to bring 
up issues related to the art world. The mural is in Wynwood- a Latino neighborhood in Miami — but it 
appears during Art Basel. Who do you see as the intended audience for this work? 

* 

SF: Well, 1 expect a broad audience to see it. Its great that the Art Basel people will see this work, but there 
will be many people who will see it who have never seen my work before. People from Miami. That's the 
beauty of street art. People aren 7 intimidated by it. They don 7 have to go to museums or have credentials for 
interpreting art. I think that that whole range offeedback you get from street art is important. 

SCAM: / heard last year that Miami locals actually fucked up a mural you did here pretty badly. 

SF: (scowling) Oh. yeah right! Well, that Mas this little graffiti crew from New York who wrote their crew name \ 
over my mural. Some friends of mine from here just cleaned it off in 15 minutes. But that s the nature of street 
art. People have the ability to interact with it. The way / see it is that generations of haters have come and gone. 
But making good work is the way>to win. You can 7 approach street art anyway' with the idea that it will remain , 
pristine and last forever. 













But, as far as this mural goes ! love fivers and I love that visceral experience of seeing something put up 
on the wall when its still wet. 1 got my first flyer when 1 was a kid in NYC. It was. I think, a fiver for a 7 
Seconds show with The Cro-Mags and 1 reached out to touch it and it was still wet with the glue. So this mural 
is in the spirit oj punk And punk, to me. is not just a sound. That includes Public Enemy or Eric B. and Rakim - 
some of that great early rap stuff, which was as punk as anything else then. 

SCAM: Oh yeah. Public Enemy really terrified people. That was about as punk as it got, for sure' But back to 
the mural on . Avenue I guess what I mean is that you have these Obey posters with this text about buying 

S tI We " ‘ he \l xt on that P°? ter ">as inspired by an XTC album cover'. The Album cover is alt text and it says 
is is tea um cover... Its conceptual. Like most of my work it is a balance between an emotional 
connection with the viewer and the work s intellectual content. I ve always thought mv work is like The Dead 

SwSiiSzf “ •»«*» *- 


SCAM: > ou ve been linked with political content more recently, obviously with the Obama Hope poster. A lot 
of people on both sides of the political spectrum, though, have felt that his whole “Hope ” message was pretty 
empty - that there realty wasn t anything substantial behind it. Now this week, he s announced 30.000 more 
troops to Afghanistan^ Not so hopeful. Do you feel any responsibility to speak out against this? Obviously if the 
Obama Hope Poster Guy came out and criticized Obama s escalation of the war it would be a huge deal 


SF. W ell, l m not psyched at all about what’s happening now in Afghanistan. But l don I want to criticize 
Obama about it. 1 m thinking of how to make an that would criticize the war without criticizing Obama He s 
just yielding to the pervasive mentality in the US now. If he doesn 7 seem to be tough enough on terror it 
undermines everything else he's trying to do. like health care. So it doesn t seem constructive to just attack 


? ba "‘ a h 1 aC '“ a,ly lo ,° km f, ,nt ° makin S a POMr that shows the impact of the war on our soldiers or families 
in Afghanistan. Something like that. Something that creates empathy instead of hostility. 

( P’T* down off ladder and approaching me) Look, the way 1 feet about this is Obama is just... the president, 
but he s not this all- powerful being that is the only way to change things. 









SCAM: I understand that. Of course. 

SF: So just because I made a poster doesn t mean I support everything he does or is going to do. 

SCAM: I get that. 

SF: Well, good! I 'm glad you can understand that! Because the way the press has it. you are either a total 
sycophant for him or you re jumping ship! 

SCAM: Of course. None of us are depending on Obama to change everything for us anyway. Sure... But. I 
want to get back to the site-specific nature of these murals in Miami. Now that your art has become so well 
known and valuable. I wonder if you ve given thought to what affect placing it might have on neighborhoods. 
Wynwood is a poor neighborhood but the rents are going up with all of the art being brought into the 
neighborhood. It is interesting to think that graffiti, once a symbol of blight in a neighborhood, may actually 
have become something that could raise property> values. 

SF: The concept of gentrifitcation... well , its interesting. People don 7 like crime and living in shitty' 
neighborhoods, but then they complain when artists come in and things improve. Creative people need cheap 
rents because they re broke, so they move into these neighborhoods. Then may be some things start to get better. 
I love the idea that this area is a little safer because there is art everywhere now. I think that s great. The thing 
about art is, it gives people in a neighborhood... Well, it gives them.. hope. 


(checking watch) Look, I got an appointment soon, so I 've got to wrap this up. 

SCAM: OK, one more thing, then. You say the beauty' of street art is that anyone can interact with it. So why is 
there an armed guard in front of your mural 24 hours a day? on NW 2’* i Avenue 9 

SF: (getting off ladder, wiping paint brush, approaching me) Look! The guard wasn t MY idea, OK? That s 
Deitch s thing. They want there to be a guard so that no one fucks it up. They 're going to take the panels down 
later and move the mural inside later so they want it to stay’ clean. I ve never, like, hired a guard before or 
anything, OK? If it was up to me, you djust let people tag it and then you d clean it off. 
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A rt Basel's quest to absorb Miami's street authenticity into 
its vortex continued a couple of blocks away in the middle 
of Midtown Miami Center, where New 

York/Miami/Tokyo Brazil ian-Japanese fusion restaurant SushiSamba had spent 
$130,000 to install its own graffiti art show, Graffiti Gone Global. 

Midtown Miami Center is a classic failed Miami real estate venture 6 , at two 
years old an already fading outdoor mall. Its newly-built condos remain nearly 
half-empty, and many of the storefronts have never been occupied. (For Art 
Basel, Photo Miami hosted its photography exhibit in the storefront left vacant by 
the departure of Circuit City). Graffiti Gone Global reimagined an enormous, 
empty retail space by adding a shambling 25-foot-tall replica of a favela, a 
Brazilian shantytown - what the catalog called, "the infamous self-constructed 
housing units of the mountainsides in Brazil." The exhibit was curated by James 
and Carla Murray, the authors of many books about graffiti and the coffee table 
photo book, Brooklyn Storefronts. The towering model favela, covered in graffiti 
pieces, was surrounded by a two-dimensional cityscape of panels with photos 
from their book of old Brooklyn storefronts, upon which the graffiti artists had 
also painted. Oddly, this fusion of fake New York and Latin American slums 
most evoked the feel of the temporary art fair outside on the real Miami streets. 
The program explained happily that "the favela installation will not only be used 
as a backdrop for works of art to be installed, but will also be sold as separate 
units — some even bearing a signature graffiti piece ... allowing the viewer to see 
graffiti in its more natural setting." 









Of course, it was quite possible lor the viewer to see actual favelas in their 
natural setting during Art Basel, too. Everyday during the art fair, thousands of 
art patrons taking the most direct route from the Miami Beach Convention Center 
to the art fairs of Miami via the Julia Tuttle Causeway drove past a sprawling tent 
city on the shores of Biscayne Bay just as you enter Miami. After leaving the 
SushiSamba show, I decided to pull over on the side of the road and check it out. 

I counted 12 tents, seven cars, and a handful of sturdy, homemade wooden 
shacks arranged under palm trees along the shore. A long extension cord ran out 
of a tent toward a generator that sat in a clearing. At the end of the path, there 
was a cafe table with chairs around it, set up in the shade about six feet from 
shore, where I met Luis and Antonio. They told me there were about 100 men in 
the camp — almost all registered sex offenders who were unable to live 
anywhere else in Miami because of a strict new law prohibiting sex offenders 
from living within 2,500 feet of a school. In its fourth or fifth year, the camp has 
quasi-official government sanction — men are paroled out of prison directly to 
the camp and some even list "123 Julia Tuttle Causeway" as their address on 
their driver's licenses. There was no water source or toilets, though the city came 
by once a month to pick up the collected garbage residents neatly stacked in bags 
by the causeway. ' '" ' 

• 

I did some mental calculation: the camp was certainly within 2,500 feet of 
SushiSamba's fake shantytown. As I drove off, 1 saw the camp in the rearview 
mirror, dwarfed by the silhouettes of new and half-empty condos in the distance, 
and I thought about another thing Robins had said about Miami: "It's America's 
city of the future." 






B y Saturday, Dec. 5, the last gala 

night of Art Basel, it was clear that 
sales had rebounded from the 
previous year and that the art world was surviving the 
global economic collapse. Perhaps fittingly, the blue 
chip sale of the fair was Andy Warhol’s iconic screen 
print of that old cultural revolutionary, Mao, for $2.2 
million by Van De Weghe Gallery. Like the sale of 200 
Hundred Dollar Bills , before the fare, the transaction 
itself was almost a conceptual art piece. The message 
was clear: the market can absorb anything. It will 
prevail. 

This same aura of indestructibility makes Art Basel seem impervious to 
cultural critique as well. A punk rock artist friend of mine who was working as 
an art handler throughout the fair told me with resignation, “Sometimes, me and 
the guys in the van think we should just fill the van with dynamite and drive it 
onto the convention center floor. But in the end I know everyone would just 
think even that was just art.” 

Every year some artists still try to subvert Art Basel, though. This year, 

NYC’s street artist, Celso’s “Art Bum” was a charming, if typical, example. As I 
walked down North Miami Avenue on opening night, I smelled smoke, and 
followed the scent off 29 th street where instead of a burnt-out crack house, I 
found the parking lot of Las Tias Gallery where several folks holding beers and 
wine cups were standing around a grill in which I could see several charred 
paintings, giving off a painty, acrid smoke. A “Cash For Your Warhol” sign 
poked out of the coals. Celso introduced himself and told me he had driven the 
art down from New York City for this event. The art had been hung on the 
parking lot fence during the day while Celso and friends had a bar-b-q and served 
wine and cheese to passersby. Then at sunset, they burned the art works in the 
grill, one by one. “We still have some flan inside, 1 think, if you want some. 

We’re just starting on the Art Basel catalog now!” he told me, holding up the 
imperial tome with its nearly 700 glossy, full-size pages. “It’s going to take 
forever!” 



I waited with Celso and friends through several beers. More and more people 
packed it up and left. But the catalog, though smoldering lightly around the edges 
on the grill, just would not catch fire and bum. 

Another notable attempt to take some shots at Basel this year was "Littlest 
Sister," an exhibit at Spinello Gallery. Modeled after the layout of the convention 
center floor, it turned the tiny Wynwood gallery into a series of booths, using Art 
Basel Miami Beach's official gray-and-pink color scheme. Pieces in this "sister" 
fair, like Pachi Giustinian's amusing Valve, poked fun at Art Basel or the art 
world itself. Valve was simply a compressor air-hose nozzle sticking out of the 
gallery wall — perfect for blowing up balloons of art fair hype. 




The enervating Art Forum Accident 2005 by Kristofer 
Paetau demonstrated the difficulty, though, of taking on 
the hot air of the large art fairs. In the video, Paetau 
drinks a gallon of salt water and then, followed by 
hidden camera, heads out onto the floor among the 
world's foremost galleries during the 2005 Art Forum 
Fair in Berlin. After a couple minutes, the saltwater 
takes effect and Paetau starts projectile vomiting in the 
midst of a crowd of art patrons. The movement of the 
art dealers around Paetau freezes — but just for seconds. 
By the time one of them has led him to a chair and 
covered the puke with a couple sheets of paper, his 
action has been completely forgotten. The film ends with 
Paetau dry heaving, completely ignored by eager art 
buyers. 

The most provocative element at Spinello was 
Window Shopping Series, a group of eight color photo 
portraits of Miami prostitutes taken on the streets. Artist 
Zach Balber told me that he intended the photos as a 
commentary on how artists are exploited by galleries. 
Balber paid each of them women $10 to pose, with the 
condition that if their portrait sold in the show, Balber 
would split the money with the woman and her pimp. "I 
wanted to flip the script on the collectors because I feel 
prostituted as an artist." 

Seen in this context, the photos were something of a 
cheap, sexist, juvenile prank. It would be impossible for 
any viewer to equate the 26-year-old white artist’s 
privileged suffering at the hands of art galleries to the 



degradation of life on the 
streets faced by the gaunt, 
toothless, and likely drug- 
addicted women Balber 
photographed. But the photos 
had a life of their own 
beyond the artist’s limited 
conception. They were 
perhaps the most haunting 
artwork I saw during the 
entire art fair. Balber had 
inadvertently invited the real 
world of Miami's streets — 
the real favela — into the city 
of art. Despite their haggard 
appearance, the women had 













composed themselves with a certain quiet dignity for the camera, and the effect 
was to transfer the sense of voyeuristic shame that Balber should have felt onto 
the viewer, presumably a collector, who is roaming Miami's shantytown streets 
only for the weekend. As they stared into the camera and, in turn, into Balber's 
eyes, I saw the city of Miami itself looking back at the art world and asking, 
"How dare you?” 

Ultimately, artists that attempt to subvert Art Basel usually simply add to its 
spectacle. On the last night of the fair, Brooklyn-based artist Molly Crabapple 
proposed to stage "a guerilla live-drawing insurrection in South Beach.” 
Crabapple is the accomplished illustrator and performer behind the highly 
successful Dr. Sketchy's Anti-Art School, a series of live events/drawing classes 
usually held in bars or clubs, where burlesque dancers perform and are drawn by 
the audience. Her Twitter communique announced a bold takeover by Dr. 

Sketchy of the Art Basel streets: 

At exactly 8 p.m., a limo will disgorge a cavalcade of depraved performers 

burlesque queens, dominatrixes, midgets — on the streets for you to draw. You 
will be provided with free sketchpads from Whitelines paper. At 8:30, your 
models will vanish. The location will be announced on twitter on the morning of 
the 5th. Look for the girl in the purple kimono. ” 

Alter a week in the city of art, the thought of traffic on Collins Avenue ground 
to a halt by a parade of half-naked freaks seemed to me a dream come true. When 
I met up with Crabbapple that night around 6 p.m. at the Art Whino fair for the 
limo ride over to the Beach, however, she was distraught and frantically texting. 
She had already decided against taking on the upscale art world on South Beach 
and was instead planning to do the takeover among friends on N. Miami Avenue 
in front of the Miami Aqua Fair. Now one of the burlesque performers was 
stomping around on her 6-inch heels, a red, spangly bra barely covering her 
chest, showing Crabapple her goosebumps and saying, “1 can’t work in this! 1 
just can t work in this!’ Outside, a thunderstorm was brewing and the 
temperature had dropped swiftly to a cold-for-South-Florida 68 degrees. Citing 
the chill and their skimpy outfits, several other performers had already canceled. 
Crabapple was leaning toward just having the event indoors at Art Whino where 
several of her paintings were on display. When I pointed out diyly, “That 
wouldn’t be much of a street takeover, then, would it?” Molly and her boyfriend 
stared at me blankly. I saw myself, as if from a great distance, in a warehouse 
just a couple of blocks away, light years before, planning street takeovers in these 
same streets, during the FT A A protests. Tragedy then farce, indeed. 

Finally, Crabapple rounded up three other burlesque performers in equally 
colorful, spangle-y underwear, big wigs, and six-inch heels. They were joined by 
a dreadlocked fire dancer and the promised midget, who — with his cut-off 
sleeves, black hair hanging over his eyes, and excessive eye makeup — looked 
like a tiny Alice Cooper. The unlikely team looked like something out of a 1980s 


I 
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hair metal or wrestling 
video. Sadly, at the last 
minute, they were 
unable to rent a limo 
and had to settle for a 
rented SUV to take 
them to the event. After 
the four dancers, Molly, 
and the midget climbed 
in, there was no more 
room. The firedancer 
and I walked the couple 
blocks to Miami Aqua, 
the firedancer trying 
unsuccessfully to 
download burlesque 
music on his phone the 
whole way. 

It was unlikely that 
Crabapple and company 
could takeover busy N. 
Miami Avenue with 
only five people. 

Instead, the SUV pulled 
over and blocked traffic 
on a side street in front 
of the Miami Aqua art 
fair. It was 8:15. 
Crabapple paced around 

rnzmmmmmmmmmsmmam the car. calling out to 
the crowd that this street takeover was a performance of Dr. Sketchy’s Anti-Art 

School. That was the trouble with art insurrections against the art world F reflected - 
-they are usually undertaken by people who want to be famous in the same art world 
Perhaps the corporate sponsorship from Whitelines should have been a clue. The 
hitelines sketchpads, as it happened, were running late, so the crowd milled around 
on the streets asking each other what it was all about. The chauffer took pictures 
with h.s cell phone from the driver's seat, while the four dancers and the midget 
assumed their first pose in the street in front of the car. With an audible "whoosh!" 
the fire dancer whipped his flaming torches on chains through the air, inches from 
the audience members' faces. A crowd started to gather in a circle around the flames 
and the posing Performers The girls and the midget would stand absolutely still until 
Crabapple commanded, "Change!" and then would assume a new pose. When the 
notebooks finally arrived and were distributed through the crowd, the event at last 
made a bit of sense It was actually pretty fun. My deformed stick figure drawing of 
the midgets rugged pout, as seen through a veil of flames, serves now to remind me 
of the nigh when the fair drew to a close. When I see it, it is as if the camera is 
pulling back and the credits are starting to roll. 












ater that same night, I found myself at Max Fish. The 
fake bar had been hosting packed shows with live bands 
all week, and their Web site had posted notice of a 
Saturday-only "top-secret show tonight!" As the bar grew crowded, there was 
spirited debate about whether the top-secret guest would be Miami local Iggy 
Pop, last year's Art Basel hit No Age, or someone else. Max Fish the art 
installation had reached the height of its masterful success. This crowd was 
drinking in a bar that wasn't even real — that wouldn't even exist the very next day 
— waiting to see a fantasy band that existed only in their mind. 


Sometime after midnight the whole scene turned back into a pumpkin for me, 
though, when it became clear there was not going to be a show at all. As 1 
walked back to Wynwood, the Overtown locals were still frantically hustling the 
last couple of trickle-down dollars out of the art fair tourists. I thought of the 
staring eyes of the women in Balber's photos and wondered where they were 
tonight. I passed a construction site where a condo stood half-built or perhaps 
half-destroyed. It looked like art. Someone had nailed a "Cash For Your 
Warhol" 10 sign to it. 


On 22nd Street, as a stray dog trotted amiably past SWOON's still-unfinished 
mural, 1 flashed back to Crabapple's event and to the image that seemed to sum 
up the entire Art Basel week: four glamorous models and a rocker midget posing 
as if time had stopped, in front of a group of maybe 10 people trying with great 
concentration to draw them while they, too, were orbited by a much larger ring of 
perhaps 50 people taking photos of the people drawing the performers. 


Half the mortgages in the state were underwater. Perhaps in a generation or 
two, due to rising sea levels, Miami would be too. From sandbar to paradise and 
back to sandbar in a century-long hallucination, a perfect work of art. What were 
the last words of the historians of Atlantis? I thought of Molly Crabapple's 
parting words to the crowd that had gathered. As the girls and the midget got 
back into the SUV, promptly at 8:30, she waved her arm dramatically to the 
crowd and said, "Now we will vanish like a puff of smoke!" 
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• H U> drc novv somewnat Jost to history. among the darkest moments during the 
darkness ot the Bush years that many are so eager to forget. For those that don’t or can’t bear to remember the 

Pr n T mS ' ,he pr °P 0SCd CrCati0n 0lthc Free Trade Agreement of the Americas - a plan that critics 

ca ed AFT A on steroids which would have created a USA-dominated free trade zone like NAFTA just 
from, oh, the tip ot Alaska to Tierra Del Fuego. Miami, "The Gateway to The Americas”, was considered a 
frontrunner among cit.es vy.ng to host the secretariat of the FTAA, so Miami officials and Florida Governor 
Jeb Bush wanted to make sure no "Battle of Seattle” action was going to interfere with their plans. Specifically 

i°. S ? Ua ,’ thepr0lesb ’ ,he Clt > h,red as new P° lice chief, JohnTimoney, who as police chief in Philadelphia had 
led the legendartly brutal repression of the protests at the 2000 Republican National Convention In a creepy 
development,!, was revealed before the protests that $8 million of the S80 billion in a congressional bill to 
rebuild Iraq had been set aside in the bill’s small print for use by the Miami Police Department to police the 
protests money which the MPD cheerfully announced they had used on tanks, tasers, and other top of the line 

brand new crowd control equipment. 



















A few months before, in September of 2003 at the WTO meetings in Cancun, Mexico, the talks had 
collapsed and protesters had succeeded in tearing down apportion of the fence. When word got out that 
Timoney had been hired and the Miami cops intended to use sound cannons against protesters, everyone started 
saying that the movement had already won in Cancun and there was no need to go to Miami. Thus, the numbers 
in Miami were extremely low and the few thousand kids who did show up in'Miami ended up being the unpaid 
extras in a heavily produced how-to video the cops were making about squashing protest - methods that would 
be christened “The Miami Modef\ The cops went to great lengths, going door to door to downtown businesses 
months before the protests to warn them about the violent anarchists who were coming to towm, and they 
controlled the media completely. The cops even borrowed from the government's handling of the war in Iraq 
by embedding journalists with the police as police attacked protesters. There were countless in juries and reports 
of all imaginable jail cell atrocity on the part of the police. The activist mood was so dark afterward that it was 
common to openly speculate that the tremendous effort the cops had made to crush Miami's protest could only 
mean it was some sort of a dress rehearsal for the suspension of elections after the 2004 Republican convention 
in New York. 

When it was all over, the FTAA talks, too, fell apart and a sort-of FTAA-lite was approved at the time. 
Eventually, the FTAA fell apart completely and a secretariat was never awarded to any city. Chief Timoney 
launched a lucrative speaking career, flying to cities all over the world to talk about “The Miami ModeP, but 
would soon fall out of favor locally when it turned out he was billing the taxpayers for his air fare on these 

speaking gigs. By the end of his tenure, it was said that Timoney had lost control of the force, and rank-and-file 
cops were calling the Chief “T-Money”. To no one's surprise, the old-school Irish cop was replaced as chief bv 
Cuban-born career cop, Miguel Exposito, on the very first day of new mayor, Tomas Regolado's • 
administration. Though the city has maintained steadfastly that the police acted with appropriate restraint 
throughout the protests, the city and county have to date paid out nearly a million dollars in settlements to 
protesters claiming police brutality and violation of civil rights, with more cases still movine4hrough the 
system. 

4 The climate of the FTAA protests was so repressive that even this satire proved too real. During the week of 
the protests. Agent H and friends were arrested when cops raided their squat in an old mansion on Biscayne Bay 
north of downtown. The cops solemnly displayed their meager hobo belongings - Leatherman tools, water 
bottles, bandanas, etc. - in a televised press conference. The cops described this cache as a stockpile of sinister 
weapons to be used in heretofore unimaginable ways against the cops, even straight-facedly claiming th|t a bag 
of Florida oranges confiscated from the malnourished squatters had been kept on hand to attack police! This 
would have been hilarious if Agent H had not as a result spent several days in jail, during which time he was 
strip-searched repeatedly in front of rooms full of cops, held without food or water, and ultimately' compelled to 
go on hunger strike. 
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ZlZT* l W u n0t G ° dman and Dei,ch ' s nrst Elaboration in using fake graffiti for real estate s ends 
Goldman owns a building at the comer of Bowery and Houston here in New York at the juncture of the 

ITS ?r tr : . r r East Side and soho - ca,, > comer - c-s ^.e ^ 

Kennvr w " g 1 'T"o COn,en,ious 8 raffiti wal1 dati "? back to graffiti murals bv Keith Hanna and 
illesa^Kefth Har Ck fu S J" 2008 ‘ Go,dman and Deitch commissioned a recreation of a famous 

^ th ” 8 grafr ' t ' mural thal ann 8 had painted on the wall in 1982. Said Deitch of the tribute 

At the time the corner of Houston and Bowery was the center of the downtown art world, because the galleries 

audit's aho° 7 Mere * ,he EaSt Vi " age 1982 was lhe peak of,his downtown ar, world culture 

WoJ'u 1 “?. ar ' edg0m 8 stream. This project is a celebration of the dynamism of this time " 
Ironically the sudden reappearance ofHarings mural in a gentrified Lower Hast Side instead invoked -to 
tins viewer-that dynamism s tragic end in the AIDS epidemic, with Harings own death of‘AIDS related 

sTnceYoT8rewIlTh^l°H COUn,leSS art ' S,S ' hat he ' ped pave ,he Way for ,he gentrification of the LHS. 

. c ’ hus hosted m an y commissioned murals - most recentlv a mural bv OS GEMEOS As I 

wrrte this, Shepard Fa,rey himself is in NYC finishing a mural on the Houston wall to publicize his Mav,^ 
opening at Deitch Projects. Fa,rey‘s mural features a pane, with an image of an old phonoemph and he 
command to passersby to “Amplify your voice". The muiafs fairly innocuous message that champions “free 

rselftu n°“ b y hT' C SmCe !* 35 bee " placed on a paid - for cor Pora,e wall protected bv armed securitv and is 
itself actually an ad for an art show. One can easily imagine it just as easily as a slogan to be printed on the 

F^v ry des? 0 n°d f v F °° dS 7™ ‘ he ^ " th ° Ugh perha P s jt is sti " f °o outre for the shopping bLs 
Fairey designed for his corporate clients at Sak's Fifth Avenue in late-2008 just after Obama's election victory 
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1 he site ot the Midtown Miami Center used to be an abandoned railyard. Many old freight containers were 
stacked in the lot and people lived back in there among them, hidden from the street. Once, around 1992 Ivv 
and snuck in there on our bikes to explore late at night. When we reached the center of the lot we were 
completely surrounded by vicious stray dogs and could not get away for almost an hour! A guy who lived back 
there could or would not call oil'the dogs. It is still among my most terrifying memories. The site’s transition 
from Ksdfavela to failed mall with fak efavela strikes me as a sort-of history of Miami in miniature. 


Qa/ 

" The XTX record cover Fairey appropriated for his posters starts with this text: 

"This is an ALBUM COVER. This writing is the DESIGN upon the album cover The DESIGN is to help SELL 
the album. We hope to draw your attention to it and encourage you to pick it up. When you have done that 
maybe you’ll be persuaded to listen to the music - in this case XTC’s Go 2 album. Then we want you to BUY it. 
The idea being that the more of you that buy this album the more money [record company], the manager Ian 
Reid and XTC themselves will make. To the aforementioned this is known as PLEASURE. A good cover 
DESIGN is one that attracts more buy ers and gives more pleasure. This writing is tr\>ing to pull you in much 
like an eye-catching picture. It is designed to get you to READ IT. This is called luring the VICTIM, and you are 
the VICTIM. But if you have a free mind you should STOP READING NOW! because all we are attempting to 
do is to get you to read on. Yet this is a DOUBLE BIND because if you indeed stop you’ll be doing what we tell 
you, and ifyou read on you’ll be doing what we've wanted all along... ” and goes on for another couple 
paragraphs in that vein. 

In the mural, many of the borders are made with a poster that features this text against a sort-of ghostly 
watermark ot Andre The Giant’s face. The text is as near as an approximation of the basic themes of Fairey’s 
own ironic advertising-cum-art as he could possibly openly admit. We all know Andre the Giant is stupid, the 
art seems to say, but you re either in on the joke or not. Either way, Fairey appears to consider you, the 
audience, a dupe. You are either a chump for “getting the joke” and thus being manipulated by Fairey’s posters 
or you are a chump for rejecting his posters and not getting it. 

Much of the criticism that Fairey receives is based either on his defiance of the established rules of the 
graffiti world or his appropriation ot images. To me, much of this criticism is, at this point, less relevant Now 
that Fairey, tor better or worse, appears to be in the canon and part of art history, his work deserves to be judged 
tor its own sake and what it actually says. To this end, I ask has there ever been such cynical work in service of 
such a high-minded ideal as “public art”? How can an artist who claims to be making “democratic” art for “the 
public make art that is so full of scorn and contempt for its audience? And what does this work and its 
placement on the streets have to say about how little “the public” has come to have in our privatized culture in 


9 1 found Fairey to be friendly and gracious with his time - he stopped working several times to pose for photos 
and to sign sketchbooks - but he was quick to become extremely defensive at any perceived criticism of his 
work. 1 his interview, 1 think, in a larger sense is really about how even a street artist can quickly become, when 
surrounded by collectors, gallerists, and fawning critics and fans, completely insulated from reality . It was 
fascinating: on the convention center fioor, Fairey had sat there grinning while the interviewer called him “The 
inventor ot viral marketing,” and Fairey had, of course, built his name up by putting up posters and stickers of 
the image of Andre the fucking Giant for twenty years. Yet with a straight face he told me his work had “always 
been about human rights”. One imagines The Clash or The Dead Kennedys would criticize Obama’s escalation 
or the war in Atghanistan. 


ora CAftf | 


‘ I called “Cash For Your Warhol” and got a recorded message saying “Thanks for calling ‘Cash For Your 
Warhol’”. Almost a month later on Christmas Day, I got a text message reading, “Happy Holidays from Cash 
For Your Warhol!” 
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On the day Art Basel ended I found myself exhausted at the Hotel Deuville, looking out 
over the pool and the ocean beyond. I had stopped by the NAD A art fair to do my 
reporter's duty and follow up on with vendors on how art sales had been for the fair. 

Instead I found that I just didn t care. It was a Sunday afternoon and the whole city had a 
hungover, emptied out feel. The vast art deco hotel's pool area was something out of an old 
spring break movie, a place you might normally expect to see a perfectly coiffed Jack 
Kennedy talking to Marilyn, or perhaps Frank Sinatra hitting on Gidget. But today a squall 
coming in off the ocean was blowing the pool furniture around on the deck and tourists 
were seeking cover. 

/ leaned against the glass and stared at the pool and flashed back to the last time I had 
been at Hotel Deauville twenty years ago. The band All - 'formerly the Descendents”, as 
they always billed themselves then - somehow got a gig in the Hotel Deauville ballroom 1 . I 
had met a rad punk girl at the show who danced with me during all the classic Descendents 
love songs. She wrote her phone number on my hand. Over the next few months, though, 
whenever I d try to call it, the phone always just rang and rang. I never saw her again, and, 
in fact, l asked people about her and never even met anyone in Miami who even knew who 
she was. In the Hotel Deauville now, staring out at the pool, I felt inexplicably like my 
teenage self, holding the phone and just listening to that endless ringing. 

1 drove north on Biscayne, watching the wind and rain sweep across the wide empty 
street , thinking about the smell of orange blossoms in winter. A year earlier, I had done a 
reading at Books and Books in Coral Gables. Afterward the audience and I got to talking 
during the Q and A, in that loving native sort-of way, basically, about how fucked up Miami 
is. I finished by asking the audience, “Is it possible to drive on Biscayne with the windows 
down late at night on a warm moonlit night without feeling a tremendous sense of loss at 
what might have been? " I looked out at a crowd of people nodding silently in agreement. 

I kept driving north. It would be so easy to just keep driving and leave Miami. Take Back 
The Land was planning an action for the coming week but Max Rameau, one of the subjects 
of my story, had just informed me that due to his work schedule and planning for the action, 
he would only be available to talk with me briefly on the morning of the action. The action 
itself was a simple protest in front of a bank that owned foreclosed housing in Miami — 
somewhat run of the mill stuff- but Max seemed to be hinting at another secret action that 
might follow that one. 

I was near the Dade County line, just driving. I thought about my phone conversation 
with Rameau. I had asked if it might be possible to interview him after the action as well. 

He hesitated. I said, "It depends? " 

He said, "Yes, it depends" 

“Depends on if you get arrested or not? 

He said, “More or less. ’’ 

Thinking of just that slight hesitation of Rameau \s, I turned the car around. After the 
rain cleared, I found myself on the beach, headed back toward the Hotel Deauville. Every 
night that week, after covering the fair, I would go to the Argentine market a couple blocks 
down C oil ins for espresso and media lunas and to get my notes together. Then I'd walk 
across the street to the beach to swim around 3:00 AM and wash the art world out of mv 
mind. 

On this night, I dove into the surf and swam aroundfor a good half hour and then I 
came up onto the beach to look for my clothes. I looked at the lights of the city and felt that 
magic Florida breeze. It was still warm at 3:00 AM in December and I felt great. That was 
the funny thing about Miami. I he flip side of that sense of endless loss is the sense of 
endless possibility. On a warm night in December with the windows down driving back into 
downtown on Biscayne, it was hard to tell them apart. 


The Beatles legendary appearance on The Ed Sullivan show was broadcast live from this ballroom in 1964. 
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'he story of the boom and bust in South Florida real estate in recent 
years is often told as the story of one man, developer Jorge Perez. 
B °m in Argentina to Cuban exile parents, Perez had made a small 
ortune in Miami by developing affordable housing units, but with the rise of South 
eac . Perez and his company, The Related Group, turned to luxury apartments. With his 
-story Portofino Tower, Perez became a key player in developing the South Pointe 
area Some units in his 37-story Murano began selling at pre-construction prices of over 
a million dollars. The Murano Grande, with its two 37-story towers, and the 34-stoiy 
Yacht Club developments soon followed. By the close of 2001 Perez had become the 
state s largest developer of high-end apartments and condominiums. 

Perez got into the business of developing luxury apartments and condos in Miami at a 
ey moment in history. After the crash of the dot-com bubble in 2001, the Federal 
Reserve lowered interest rates and historically low mortgage rates followed. Investors 
rushed to real estate, which was considered a safer bet than the stock market Pro¬ 
development lawyer, Manny Diaz was elected Miami’s mayor and Diaz had a vision to 
develop mainland Miami on a par with the resurgent Miami Beach. Under Diaz the 
Miami Planning Commission soon handed out building permits to all who asked without 
any consideration to height limits or neighborhood history. Perez turned his sights to the 
ma "’ f n d n °" Memorial Day weekend 2004, a line of prospective buyers started lining 
up at 6.00AM to buy condos at Perez’ Plaza on Brickell for $175,000 to $500,000 
The arrival of Art Basel was a crucial ingredient in the vision of the sophisticated new 
downtown lifestyle that Perez hoped would sell his condos. Perez, like Craig Robins is a 
serious art collector - his specialty, Latin American art. His waterfront home in Coconut 
Grovejs stocked with paintings by Diego Rivera and sculptures by Fernando Botero 
I he buyers of great homes and art are the same,” said Perez at the time. 

While some hoped Art Basel would transplant culture into Miami’s tropical 
backwater, Perez seemed to understand that it was perhaps the opulence of Art Basel than 
the substance that was more in harmony with the high rolling optimism of the giddy years 
before the housing bubble burst. Developers used art and art-themed parties to sell 
condos at lavish launch parties held in their sales centers. The developers of Terra 








international, a 60-story condo at 900 Biscayne, flew in artist Jenny Holzer to unveil a 
new sculpture at the condo sales center on Art Basel's opening night in 2005. Developers 
frequently spent up to $500,000 to host celebrity parties where a couple thousand 
prospective buyers would gather with regulars like Miami Beach locals Mickey Rourke 
and Pamela Anderson. One Biscayne Boulevard condo tower created a jungle scene 
complete with a Florida panther, a baby alligator and parrots in its sales center, while 
others built chocolate fondue fountains or hosted acrobat and mime shows. The sales 
center of the 67-story Marquis tower was a former Howard Johnson’s restaurant on the 
property that was fixed up with marble floors and flat screen TV’s showing live views of 
Biscayne Bay. The developers spent $1 million to refurbish the sales center, only to 
knock it down when construction began on the actual condo. Sales centers were 
something like the Max Fish pop up bar of Art Basel- faux models of yet unbuilt condo 
units, where developers hoped the buzz from the party - the very feel of the Miami 
housing bubble good life - would sell the product that did not yet exist. 


Interestingly, the fake units were selling condos to somewhat fake buyers. By the end 
of 2004, there were 40,000 condos being built in Miami-Dade. Peter Zalewski of 
CondoVulture.com estimates that speculators held as much as 80 percent of units in some 
buildings. “That’s going back to 2003,” he says. “By 2006, I’d say it was probably more 
like 100%. Investors used ‘flip funds to pool money and buy blocks of pre-construction 
units. After making the small deposits, they would resell the units at an immense profit. 

ll _ 1 Perez was riding high ’ P erha P s h 'gher than anyone in Miami. People were calling him 
The Trump of The Tropics”. Perez tried to buy the Miami Dolphins and publicly 
bragged he would provide a “substantial portion” of the necessary monev for the new 
M.am. Art Museum in Bicentennial Park. In 2005, Perez made the cover of Time as one 
of the twenty-five most influential Latinos in America and broke into the Forbes 
Wealthiest 400 list at #197. Despite a slowdown in housing sales in early 2006, Perez 
unveiled plans for his grandest development yet, the building that would be his legacy. 
Icon Brickell. Icon Brickell would feature three bayfront towers between 52 to 60-stories 
tall and 1646 condos. There were plans for a 28,000 square foot fitness gym, and a two- 
acre pool deck with a 12-foot-high limestone fireplace. Designed by star architect Philip 
Staarck, one hundred 22-foot sculptured columns inspired by the stones at Easter Island 
would line the entry way and lobby. 





There were plenty of warning signs that a crash was imminent. In Miami-Dade, thirty 
percent of sales above $350,000 were with interest-only loans - way more than the 
national average. A quarter of all homes and condos had been purchased with less than 5 
percent down. Perez continued with Icon Brickell as rival developers continued to dump 
new condo units on the market. But by 2008, with home prices plummeting, the 
speculators were simply walking away from their deposits, Foreclosure rates in Florida 
went up 620 percent and in some of Miami’s new condos, as many as 25% of the units 
were foreclosed. When Icon Brickell opened in early 2009, most of its units remained 
unsold after three years of pre-construction sales, a far cry from the days of long lines 
outside Perez’ sales offices. 

By 2009, Perez had lost a billion dollars and Forbes was dropping him off of their list. 
The New York Times called his Icon Brickell “Miami’s monument to excess”. Today, 
Perez’ epic rise and fall is considered a quintessential Miami story. Perez’ tale is likened 
to the rags-to-riches-to-rags story of the city’s very founders, men like Carl Fisher, who 
built as much of their dream as they could and before going broke. In a memorable scene 
in Gerald Posner’s 2009 book, Miami Babylon , Perez looks over the tractors at the future 
site of the development that would be his legacy. On a lot on Biscayne Bay just across the 
mouth of the Miami River from where Julia Tuttle’s orange groves once stood, Perez 
surveyed the broken ground and said, “What we are doing here will help make Miami a 
twenty-first century city, one of the world’s greatest cities.” 
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B ut perhaps the story of the era can be told just as well from a 

different angle as the story of a different man. Max Rameau, the 
founder of Take Back The Land. While the Miami Herald featured 
front-page stories of real estate windfalls, the facts of the housing bubble were that 
inflated real estate prices were pushing the price of homes and rental units out of reach of 
most of the working class Miami. By the beginning of 2006, home prices in Miami Beach 
had increased 250 percent and South Florida was becoming one of the nation’s least 
affordable places to live. As we now know, in the inflated market banks were eager to 
make predatory loans to lower income homeowners to finance overpriced homes, a 
practice which led to Florida’s record foreclosure rates. During the height of this housing 
bubble, city planners were actually demolishing public housing units under the Federal 
Hope VI plan and public housing units across Miami were left simply boarded up. 

Rameau’s story, like Perez’, begins with an empty lot and a dream. On October 23, 
2006 at approximately 3:00PM Rameau and a coalition of local residents, activists, and 
homeless individuals liberated a vacant lot on the corner of NW 62 nd Street and NW 17 ,h 
avenue in the Liberty City neighborhood of Miami. On the city-owned lot, they built a 
shantytown out of wooden pallets. (Rameau now remembers that in real estate terms, the 
shanties averaged 48 square feet though there were some larger ones he jokingly calls 
duplexes ). A kitchen, pantry, and self-composting toilets were built in the “small city” 
and residents built showers, a library, a welcome center, and a living room complete with 
several couches. Newcomers to the lot were instructed on how to build their.own 
shanties. During the six months that the activists occupied the lot. up to 53~ people at one 
time and 153 people in total were housed and fed in the autonomously run shantytown, 
making decisions by a consensus process. The shantytown was called “Umoja Village” 

In his book about the village’s rise and fall, Take Back The Land. Rameau calls the & 
village “part living protest, part street theater, and part solution to the problem. It was 
simultaneously the most and least radical response to a disturbing crisis.” 

The lot where Umoja Village rose had become vacant when the citv of Miami tore 
down a condemned slum apartment, pledged to its residents that thev would all be 
rehoused in new public housing to be built on the site, and then simply did nothing with 
the land for eight years. Rameau and the small core of activists who make up Take Back 












The Land were inspired by the Western Cape Anti-Eviction Campaign in South Africa 
and land reform squatter movements in Brazil. But is there not in their action something 
of that can-do Miami self-made spirit the public so admires in Craig Robins and Jorge 
Perez? In disregard of any planning commission and at a time when all ownership of land 
and housing in Dade County was itself tenuous, Rameau and company simply built as 
they pleased. In his book, Rameau writes, “For six months, formerly homeless people not 
only tound a place to sleep but a place to call home. A sense of ownership and 
community - call it self-determination - organized a segment of the population widely 
considered unorganizable.” Is this not an echo of the conversation I had with Craig 
Robins in which he told me flatly, “I build communities”? 

The village was widely supported by neighbors and volunteers from across the state 
who brought food, clothing, materials, and their time and energy. The village survived 
several eviction attempts from the city only to be destroyed in a pre-dawn fire of 
mysterious origin in April 2007, just after celebrating its six-month anniversary. 

In late 2007 in response to the record foreclosure level in Florida, the group Take 
Back The Land began illegally moving homeless families into bank-owned foreclosed 
homes in the Liberty City neighborhood. While the actual squats were covertly opened, 
Rameau and the group operated openly as a sort-of squatter real estate agency. They 
announced that they would help homeless families find squats and, like any landlord, 

they developed a screening process with prospective tenants during which they would 
rule out drug addicts and assess tenants “urgency of need”. Take Back The Land would 
match tenants with a foreclosed home and open the squat for them. Then they would 
help the tenants change the locks, make repairs, and turn on the electricity and running 
water. Rameau and the group offered to provide solar panels for tenants who could not 
afford electric bills. 






While most of the group's squatting was covert. Take Back The Land broke as a big 
news story with their public intervention in the eviction of Liberty City resident. Man/ 
Trody, and her family. The Trodys had lived in the home for twenty years before their 
home was foreclosed on. Take Back The Land helped the family move back into their 
house in front of TV cameras only days after their eviction. Soon, Rameau, was sought 
out by nationwide media, and was featured on CNN, MSNBC, and in the New York~ 
Times and USA Today. On ABC’s World News Tonight. Rameau led a reporter and 
camera crew around Liberty City as he looked for what Take Back The Land considers to 
be suitable squats - mostly houses where thieves had not yet stolen the wiring and 
plumbing. At the height of the economic collapse in late 2008, Rameau was a man with 
an idea that’s time had come. Soon accounts of Rameau breaking into abandoned homes 
were common in the news and most of the coverage was quite positive. The public was 
enraged at the banks that owned the properties and it was hard to refute the logic of 
Rameau’s common-sense refrain. When the anchor for ABC’s Good Morning America 
aggressively questioned Rameau, “But, Max... Isn’t what you’re doing illegalT Rameau 
told her the same mantra he would repeat tirelessly for all the reporters who came to 
Miami. “We are not concerned with what is legal or illegal, but what is moral and 
immoral. It is simply immoral to have people on the streets while these houses are 
empty.’’ By summer of2009, Rameau and the Trodys were featured fighting an eviction 
attempt in a segment in Michael Moore’s latest film, Capitalism: A Love Story. 

To this day, the city of Miami has not attempted to intervene in TBTL’s efforts. A city 
spokesperson said that maintaining property was the responsibilitv of the owner and not 
the police. While the perpetually cash-strapped city lacks the resources to keep watch on 
the new bonanza of squattable property, it is certainly a testament to Rameau’s ability to 
wm over the media and to the public’s visceral hatred of the bailed-out banks that even 
Police Chief Timoney of “Miami Model’’ fame seemed to publicly support the squatters. 

n the same World News Tonight segment, Timoney waxed poetically in his Irish brogue 
about the plight of Miami’s squatters, earnestly pleading, “I ask what social good would 
you serve by arresting a mother and separating her from her children?’ 

Ay the time of my arrival in Miami in late 2009, Take Back The Land had confined 
their squatting efforts to Rameau’s neighborhood. Liberty City, one of the poorest in the 
state. Perhaps that was another secret of their success in avoiding prosecution; the group 
took back land that the rest of the city did not want anyway. What would happen I ~ 
wondered, if the group turned their attention to downtown? And with brand new.'half- 
empty condos throughout the city, was it not a matter of time? 
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I n the days following Art Basel, the Magic City returned to its sleepy, 
squalid self. Traffic thinned out on N. Miami Avenue and roosters 
were spotted, pecking languidly at the grass in the mid-day heat in the 
parking lot behind the EZ Street Gallery on NW 36 th . I visited Antonio and Luis at the 
tent city and found them cleaning and preparing a fish they’d caught in the Bay. The 
fountain of art had dried up, though the ancient faded paintings were still on sale in the 
window of the Wynwood Salvation Army Thrift Store. The armed guard had even split 
from in front of Shepard Fairey’s mural 1 . 

Shirtless men appeared as if by signal and began their slow drift up N. Miami Avenue, 
drinking beer and following the shade. I was glad I had stayed in Miami to see some of 
the casualness 1 had always loved about it. 

That week there would be an action at the Wachovia Building at 200 S. Biscayne. 

The event would take place on International Human Rights Day and was the kick off of 
Take Back The Land’s 2010 campaign in coordination with other nationwide housing 
issues groups to make housing a recognized international human right. Wachovia had 
recently merged with Wells Fargo, a major financer of condo building in Miami that now 
owned hundreds of foreclosed units. The banks had received federal bailout money and 
it was Take Back The Land’s contention that, therefore, the taxpayers owned those 
foreclosed units. 

Rameau had informed me that the Take Back The Land planning sessions were closed 
to all media but had directed me to an open planning meeting held the day after Art Basel 
ended by other activist groups in Miami. That night I went to the offices of Power 
University in a hall on N W 20 th street in Overtown to check it out. 

One of the happy unintended results of the oppression of the FTAA protests was that it 
galvanized local radical grassroots activism in a way that Miami had not historically 
known. In all my visits to Miami since 2003, most young activists have told me that they 
first became interested in activism, or first became aware of other groups during the 
planning for the FTAA protests. Some activists who had come to Miami for the first time 


The next time 1 was in Miami, three months later, the mural on NW 2 nd Avenue’s empty lot had been removed. 







the protests were charmed enough to stay and start new projects. Today There is a 
strong anti-gentrification movement in Miami led by groups like Power University, 
Miami Workers Center, and Miami Right To The City and all would be present at this 
meeting. 

The scene in the hall felt like a family reunion. There were seniors and teens and 
everyone in between, everyone greeting each other with warm hugs. There were about 
40 people, mostly African-American with a sprinkle of younger white folks. 1 felt like 
some of my disparate lives were reuniting, too. I was technically here as a reporter but I 
was from South Florida and had been a squatter in Miami. There were kids at this 
meeting who I recognized from the audience at my readings in Miami the year before. 
The mother of one of my old band mates had served on the board of Power University 
when I lived with her briefly ten years before. I felt like Td come home. I hung around 
the table full of free crackers and cheese, meeting people and for the first time in a week, 
no one talked to me about art. 2 


Shannan, an organizer from Power U. kicked off the meeting with a briefing about the 
upcoming action at Wachovia Wells Fargo and then moved on to planning for The 
upcoming U.S. Social Forum in Detroit. The year before Miami had sent 150 people on 
busses to the Social Forum in Atlanta in order, Shannan said, “to be around 12,000 other 


people who think like we think.” A show of hands revealed that most people at the 
meeting wanted to go again this year to Detroit. 

“It's going to be, uh, a little longer bus ride this time,” she warned. But everybody still 
wanted to go. 

The meeting stayed loose, full of laughter. When Shannan asked the crowd if anyone 
knew what the World Economic Forum was, someone responded, “Uh. that's where all 
the superpowers meet to learn how to exploit us more?” and everyone cracked up. After 
some more announcements, Shannan signaled to the back and eight men and women 


Actually, that’s not quite true. Joseph from Miami Worker’s Center talked to me about the group's action at 
the previous Art Basel. The group outfitted a bread truck as a mobile art gallery - La Galeria Del Barrio was 
painted on the side - and they parked it in front of Wvnvvood galleries. Inside, art patrons could see a photo 
exhibit depicting scenes from the day to day lives of Wynwood residents now threatened with displacement Bv 
the art fares. 





















entered the hall in a line, dancing a two-step, and singing along to James Brown’s “The 
Big Payback”, which was cranked at top volume from a radio one dancer was carrying. 
Most of the people at the meeting stood up to dance and clap along with the beat while 
Shannan yelled, “This Thursday, ya’ll! 1:00 PM at Government Center! We’re going to 
do the people’s two-step!” 

After the dancing stopped and people had settled back down, she explained again, 
“This Thursday there will be two actions in one, folks. First we’re going to talk to the 
banks about giving back our money and then we’re going to go down the road and take 
back that land!” and everybody cheered. 

As the meeting started to break up. Haitian-American activist, Marleine Bastien went 
to the front of the room to announce her intention to run for Congress from District 17, 
the district that includes Liberty City and Overtown. She talked about the need to put 
real community members in Washington and passed a hat asking for campaign donations. 
1 saw Rameau at the back of the room and asked him how the planning for the action was 
going. He said it was a busy week, because there were only five core members of Take 
Back The Land and there was a lot to figure out. I thought maybe I’d misheard him and 
asked him again, were there really only five members? He said, “Yes, there are only five 
of us and we all have full time day jobs.” I had to laugh at how a group with only five 
members had managed to convince every major news outlet in the country that an angry 
wave of squatters from the nation’s ghettos might be just about to sweep across the 
nation. 1 thought of how Fidel Castro’s legendary con of New York Times reporter, 
Herbert Matthews, when Matthews came to interview Castro in the Sierra Maestra. 

Castro had his tiny group of men parade around the camp ceaselessly and interrupt the 
interview with reports from “distant camps” so that Matthews would think Castro’s group 
of 20 rebels was much larger. When the hat for Bastien’s campaign came to me, it was 
full of just spare change and a few crumpled bills. 1 looked at the money in the hat and I 
thought of the two and three day bus rides many of these senior citizens were willing to 
make to get to Detroit. They had a long way to go. But in some ways, everyone at the 
meeting was already there. 
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the scene at Government Center MetroRail was festive as the small 
groups of stragglers showing up for the protest started to gradually 
, . „ coalesce around a guy holding a green flag and saying, “Right to 

t e city at the foot of the escalator. A couple of vans showed up to drop off about 
twenty folks - mostly seniors - all wearing blue “Right To The City” T-shirts and some 
white punk kids I knew showed up on bikes. There were some children zoom in around 
in superhero outfits labeled “Community Avengers”. Max Rameau got out of a van and 
imped uncomfortably toward the group, struggling under the weight of three enormous 
binders of paper, each maybe a foot thick. The binders were the complete printed out list 
ot all the names of those waiting on public housing in Miami- some 71.000 people 
Rameau intended to use the list for visual effect in the day’s action. “But its not a very 
convenient prop,” he told me, sweating, as he looked around for a cart to put it on 


-Otsof'n nimT from , P °T U ' ed 3 Ch3nt ° f “ The banks § ot bai,ed out ’ the People 
got SOLD OUT! the crowd of about 75 people headed toward the MetroMover* to set a 

free ride to the demo. On the train, Rameau and I talked about Take Back The Landes 

act.cs. Rameau told me that to date the group had housed eleven families and that all of 

J ake .° ve !; s had be u en covert excepting the housing of the Trodv family. Only 

“ e f3 T ,e . S j q „ U3tS had been evicted and one fami| y Ieft a squat to move into' 
another house. I jisked Rameau specifically if the group intended to turn their efforts 

toward the condo units vacant throughout the city. Rameau told me, “We work in Little 
Haiti and Liberty City because we are an explicitly black organization and we work in the 
community where we are known.” Interestingly, though we were Headed toward what 
would apparently turn into an action at a vacant condo, Rameau still refused to tip his 
hand early. If we did an action at a condo,” he mused, “it would be a publicity stunt. But 
an occupation of a condo would not be possible.” 





The demo took place in the far southeast comer of downtown at 200 S. Biscayne 
Boulevard in front of the Wachovia Building. The 50-some odd story office tower 
loomed over the intersection more or less exactly where the famed fence had been erected 
at the 2003 FTAA protests to keep protesters away from the summit meetings at the 
Inter-Continental Hotel across Biscayne. James Brown now howled out of the group’s 
loudspeakers as everyone two-stepped across the street to ring the steps of the bank, all 
dancing to the music. An older African-American woman pushing an oxygen tank shook 
to the beat on the sidewalk. It was precisely the kind of gathering that one never sees in 
the streets on a hot afternoon in Miami and it looked great. 

Still, as joyful as the scene appeared, it did highlight some of the problems with 
symbolic protest in a city like Miami. Miami’s very spatial arrangements have a way of 
diffusing the locus of power. Skyscrapers were scattered all along the 6-lane boulevard, 
their broad plazas as barren as the sidewalks. Without the benefit of TV news cameras to 
record them, the partying mob of protesters would be mostly a brief curiosity out of the 
corner of the eyes of passing motorists. Shannan continued to make speeches about the 
bailout money Wachovia had received while a couple representatives of the group went 
inside to symbolically demand a check for $25 billion to be made out to “The American 
People”. 

When the protesters came out without the check, though, the real fun began. “Allright, 
who wants to take back that land, yo?!?” Shannan yelled into the microphone. “Its time to 
take back that land! A buzz ran through the crowd and the Wachovia security team who 
had been watching the song and dance from the steps now watched as the protesters 
abruptly turned and walked determinedly across the street and up Biscayne to a shiny 
new condominium, the previously “undisclosed location” that now was the site of the 
day’s much-speculated about second action. 


Rameau and the protesters were marching toward 50 Biscayne Boulevard where stood 
a 54-story condo that had been built in 2008 by Jorge Perez’ Related Group. 

Acording to Peter Zalewsk, 50 Biscayne was the site of the first post-crash bulk buy of 
unsold condo units in downtown Miami. As prices have lowered from preconstruction 
offers around $400 a square foot to as low as $250 per square foot in downtown Miami 
condos, mostly foreign investors have started to buy up the condos either to rent to 
tenants or to speculate on their hoped for return to housing bubble values. In late 2008, a 
buyer came forward to buy some $30 million worth of condos in half-empty 50 Biscayne. 
The buyer? Jorge Perez himself. Perez and another group had started a vulture fund to 
profit on the glut of unsold units on the Miami market, and had bought up many of his 
own units at a bargain price to open up as rental units. Now Take Back The Land was 
demanding the units themselves. 

Action stopped completely in the condo’s spacious lobby as the protesters danced 
through the open doorway, sound system still blasting James Brown. A group of well- 
heeled white residents gathered near the elevator stopped to take in the scene of about 75 
African-American people crowding into the lobby, all singing “The Big Payback” in 
unison. Tilings happened fast. Two ratty white old couches, long and worn, suddenly 
came in through the door, and were hastily dropped in the lobby near a Christmas tree. 

The PA system came through the door and now the whole lobby was filled with the 
Godfather of Soul’s voice crying, “I’m angry!” The crowd yelled back, “We’re angry, 
too!” Some of the white people at the elevator turned and snuck out the other door into 
the parking garage. A man in a suit came around the front desk and looked frantically 
around for whoever might be in charge. He watched, mortified, as the couches were 
pushed into the center of the room and several older, plus-size ladies who had been 
standing and dancing throughout the protest, now sat heavily on the couches and put their 
feet up with an exhausted finality that seemed to say, “We here and we ain’t moving!” 
Indeed, all of the protesters looked completely at home, all laughing and singing and 
clapping along to the music. The man in the suit paced around looking for some way to 
order people out, while Rameau walked unconcernedly along the edges of the crowd, still 
greeting and hugging people. 



I 






The protesters made themselves at home, truly enjoying the spectacle of the 
impromptu dance party in the lobby. But eventually some speeches were made. Rameau 
told the crowd, “The houses here have already been paid for with your tax dollars. Wells 
Fargo is foreclosing on units in this building even though they received $25 billion in 
federal bailout money. Housing is for human beings to have a place to live. We need 
these units filled with people who need a place to live.” 

The enormous binders encasing the public housing waiting list reappeared and 
Rameau carried them over to the lobby’s desk, setting them down heavily in front of the 
man with the suit, who was now on the phone, presumably with the police. Rameau 
opened a binder and pointed to the list. I listened in as he told the man in the suit, “We 
have four women here who are between numbers 51,000 and 63,000 on this waiting list. 
They are here to claim housing today that we have already paid for.” 

After about a half hour, four Miami cops arrived on bicycles. They were wearing 
shorts and were as tanned and had perfect, TV news anchor hair. One cop greeted 
Rameau gravely, with a concerned seriousness. “What we got going on here. Max?” 
Rameau told him, “We’re not leaving”. A sort-of round table discussion followed 
between Rameau, two cops, and the head of building security that went something like 
this: 


Cop: This is private property. 

Rameau: Actually, these units are public property. The people bought them with taxpayer 
money. We have a greater right to these units than Wells Fargo. 

Cop: But this is private property. You are demonstrating on private property. 

Rameau: But these units are ours. 

Cop: Look, the revolution is over. 

Cop#2: Do you believe in peace? 

Rameau: Do you see anything that is not peaceful here? 

Cop#2: Do you believe in peace? Are you a peaceful man? 

Rameau: Of course. 

Security: THEN WHY YOU BROUGHT COUCHES INTO MY LOBBY?!? 






Rameau went into conference with 
the four women on the housing list. 

The action in the lobby had been fun 
and a success but since it had also 
been top secret. The TV news had 
declined to attend the bank protest and 
had missed out on filming the 
subsequent ghetto takeover of one of 
Miami’s ritziest new condos. Rameau 
and the women decided, then, to skip 
the symbolic arrest and disperse from 
the lobby. Rameau addressed the 
protesters one more time, repeating 
Take Back The Land s core message, 
“Our biggest concern is not with what 
is legal or illegal but what is moral and 
immoral. It is immoral to have people 
on the streets while these units are 
empty. Today we were not able to 
move anyone into these luxury condos 
that we paid for, but we will keep 
coming back!" and the crowd danced 
back out onto the streets, still dancing 
to The Big Payback. 

Within a half hour. I was heading north 
on Biscayne, with the windows down. I 
drove past the rows of brand new and 
half-empty condos, monuments to Perez 
and his times. As I write this, news has 
just come out that two of Jorge Perez’ 
three Icon Brickell towers have gone into 
“friendly foreclosure", with Perez 
voluntarily deeding control to his lenders 
at the banks. Still, dreams of a Miami 
expanding ever skyward flicker on the 
horizon, always just up ahead. Plans for 
buildings over 1000 feet tall like the 
Empire World Towers and One Bavfront 
Plaza await final approval. A recent 


proposal calls for Miapoils. the world’s 
tallest building, a “green'’ 
and “sustainable" luxury aprtment and 
entertainment complex rising out of 
Biscayne Bay on Watson Island, where 
“the art of urban living-will be 
redefined". Supporters say these 

buildings will make Miami a world-class city, the city of the future. But as I drove awav fron 
lami in December. I thought of the scene disappearing behind me in mv rearview mirror, 
and wondered if the future had already come to Miami, at last. When I’d left, the cops had 
been just starting to remove the couches but the sidewalk was still crowded with nearlv a 
undred African-American protesters, dancing and singing as loud as thev could to The Big 
Payback. Above them, on the condo balconies going up 30. 40. 50 stories into the air. you 

could see scattered groups of tiny white faces just starting to peek over the edge at what was 
going on in the streets far below. 
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